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THE FATHER’S GRAVE. 
BY H. HASTINGS WELD 


(See Plate.) 


ForTH to the grave, but not to weep, She sees that father’s image wrought, 
The widow leads her only one; And reads his living memory there 
Where the sire rests in death’s calm sleep, 
She seeth best the father’s son The lips! In fond affection’s dream, 


So like the lost, those lips appear; 
The father’s eyes are closed in night, That, as she listens, it would seem 


forget, She waits the father’s voice to hear 





But she must fain that gr 
As, in his child’s, their gentle light 

















Is kindly smiling on her yet. Doubt not in wisdom “tis decreed 
Man in man’s likeness sh ve bor 
In that young brow, though yet no thought i thate vo e¢ 
Or trace appears of manhood’s care, are mi 
——————>« & 6 - 
AN AUTUMN SHOWER 
BY CLARA MORETON 
Tue Autumn rain! the Autumn rain And the trem ives ré o cl 
Tis daintily dropping down, As the winds t I 1 x 
Shaken, like pearls from a passing cloud, And the fragile flowers bo w their heads— 
From tresses golden and brown. They know tha ‘ S 
It lies like tears in the palms of the leaves And their deep hearts throb most evous 
On the boughs by my window pane— And their soft cheeks pale wit! t 
Like tears of Mercy, by angels caught, 
To be borne to heaven again. The Autumn rain! the Autumn rain! 
It droppeth into the silken grass May it weep above my tomb, 
Like dreams in an infant’s rest, W hen they bear me forth from the home I lo 
W ith sorrow and funeral s ym 


And the drooping plants stretch out their arms 

To welcome them to their breast May its gleaming gems embroider the pa 
Which they fold about my form 

ail For little then shall I heed the wrath 





The Autumn rain! the Autumn r 


It cometh down from heaven Or the wildest wingéd storm 
It washeth away the stains of earth, e rain shall whisper peace 


land broken heart 





And whispereth, “ Forgi 
It chanteth of peace, and of holy rest s were woven so close with mine 


In the lone and quiet grave 





Oo l scarce ft them apart. 
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A FRAGMENT FROM AN 


We had been moping along for the last eight 
without having seen a living thing out of the 


ravan, excepting a lame ostrich (in attempting 
to chase which, my horse tumbled with me, fling- 
vw me clear over his head, and burying my own 


o the neck in the loose sand), and a stork, which 
I shot, and narrowly escaped martyrdom at the 
Turk, for my 


me with his 


hands of an enraged fanatic of a 
The 
taghan, and was aiming a second, which I de- 
We 


1 respectful distance from each other dur- 





fellow made a stab at 


ains. 


. . , , 
clined by stunning him with a pistol butt. 
sept at: 


ng the remainder of the journey. 

Our own party consisted of four—a handsome 
Greek, whom we had nicknamed Narcissus, partly 
rom his vanity, and partly because we knew no 
other name for him: and he was an unmeasured 
landy, but, withal, as bold a fellow as ever cock- 
ed a pistol; a Darfour negro, named Atie—a 
merry fellow, as full of antics and drollery as a 
monkey —who had charge of the horses and 
baggage; a lean, gaunt, grim-looking Bedouin, 
1s lithe and active, and, when his blood was up, 
as fierce as a leopard; and, lastly, my humble 
self, a vagrant American. 


We all mounted 


1orses, except Atie, whom nothing could induce 


were well on Turcoman 


o mount any beast in the caravan but our bag- 


rave 


ge camel, of which he was as fond as an Ame- 
‘ican negro is of his pig. 
istom Was, as evening approached to ride 


Uure 


2 mile or two ahead of the main body ; and, when 


we could raise a fire which was by no means al- 

ways), Abdallah, our Arab, would make our cof- 
! } } P 

fee, which we would sip leisurely until the cara- 


vancame up. I never could help laughing at the 


t 
unny contrast between Abdallah on the march, 


grave and saturnine as a camel, and the same 
Abdallah down upon his hands and knees, his 
mouth puckered up as if he were trying to whistle, 
ind his lank cheeks puffed out, blowing at a fire 


' 
na 


Ile glanced at me occasionally, as if he thought 


t wouldn't blaze. 


t just possible that the Giaour might be grinning 


ithim. On the ninth evening, we had gone ahead, 


usual, and had allowed the caravan to pass us 


about a mile. Ve were just gathering up our 


them, when my attention was 
The y 


itensils to start alter 


uttracted by the restlessness of our horses. 


were pawing the sand, and throwing up their 

heads, with ears pricked forward and nostrils dis- 
= 

What can be the matter with the horses ?’’ 

di Nar us. Before he could answer, his 

se made a sudden bolt, which nearly landed 


UNWRITTEN PILGRIMAGE 


Abdallah, whose conversational 


order, and 


powers were of a somewhat scanty 
who rarely said more than the occasion called for. 


I looked around, and saw Atie, coming at the 


full swing of his camel. He was yelling to us in 


all manner of unknown tongues, kicking up his 


heels, at the imminent risk of a backward somer- 
set off his beast; and holding up, by the back of 
the neck, a lion’s cub, which he was shaking 
at us. 

‘See! see!’’ exclaimed Narcissus; ‘‘ the old 


And 


enough, looking beyond the negro into the desert, 


lions! Mount! mount—quick!’’ sure 


we saw the lion and his mate tearing along like 
race horses, and driving the sand like a cloud be- 
They were not three hundred yards 


hind them. 


from the poor fellow. Down went pots and pans, 
and everything else; and in a moment, we were 
points of our broad shovel stirrups 
to their maddest 
It was a terrible for we knew that, 
if they us, Atie’s chance for life was not 
worth one of rotten 
He would have been in ribbons in half a 


driving the 


into the horses, urging them 


speed race ; 
} 


beat 
the sticks that boiled our 
coffee. 
minute, totally unarmed, and almost naked, as he 
was. 

On they came, and on we spurred, rapidly 


nearing the frightened camel, who was plying his 


broad, splay feet toward us, at a rate perfectly 
marvelous, considering the weight he carried. 
I unslung and cocked my rifle (one of Purdy’s 


two. grooved barrels, throwing an ounce ball), and 


blindfolded 


been carrying behind me on the crupper. 


my horse with my coat, which I had 


By the time this (which was done at full speed 


was accomplished, we were within twenty feet of 


Atie. The lion was about as near on the other 


saw him throw himself on his haunches. 


] 
Atie had drawn 


like a ball, on 
ot 


himself up, 


! oe 
very pinnacle the hump; and was clinging 


and his teeth 


fast, with his eyes set wide open, 

hatterine in ¢ ay that would have ade » 
chatter gina way tia woul lave made me 
laugh heartily at any other time. I did not feel 


like it then, though, and had no time, if I did; for 


the lion, with a rushing bound, and a roar that 


ly made the air rattle, was on the camel’s 


flank. [he poor brute, frightened out of its 
scanty wits, made a spring that sent our baggage 
flying. Py all the laws of motion and of gravita- 
tion, Atie ought to have gone, too; but he had 


the monkeyfied power, common to all negroes, of 
using his toes about as well as his fingers for 
holding on At all events, he stuck there. 

I had time then, however, to speculate on 
the cau I checked my horse, and fired. It 
was a forlori e; for on was clinging close 











to the camel, and he was dancing about, perfectly 
wild; but it was the only thing that could be 
done. 

My random shot was true, and I sent a ragged 


ounce ball, just behind the fore leg, through and 


through him. 


Just as he dropped, I heard, in rapid succes- 


sion, the reports of the 


Greek’s double-barreled 
gun; and, in the same instant, with such a yell, 


came the lioness, like a flash, right over the body 








of her mate, at Abdallah. 


before the tremendous | 


balked her for a mome 


to draw a pistol from his 


open jaws. it drove 


stant; but in that insta! 


pistol in his left hand, 


Knife 


came at him again, the 


mouth, he fired, missed, ¢ 


went man and beast tog 


ing on the sand; the bea 
and snapping, and the m 
, 


uttering a sound, but ply! 


I sprang from my horse 


was one quicker than I, 


blood fairly up. He had 
self the crack rider of th 
boasting what he could d 


ed gun, from the day we 
in a few minutes, he ha 
thrown by a single ‘‘sl 


worse si 


in his right, and wa 


His horse went down 


ap. His fall, however, 


t, and gave the Arab time 


bolster, and fire into her 
r back, only for an in- 
t, he had his remaining 
j 


and 


his broad, cro ke d 


his feet. As she 


blood pouring irom her 


nd she had him! Down 
ther, rolling and plung- 
ryrowling and tearing 
1, With his teeth set, not 
x his knife bravely. 
to help him, but there 
Narcissus had his Greek 
always considered him- 
caravan, and had been 
» with his double-barrel- 
tarted; and now, with- 
d barely escaped being 
horse, and, 


y”’ ot his 


ll, had missed two fair shots in succes- 


sion, at the same mark. Before I could guess 
what he was about, the madman had drawn his 
scimitar, and leaped right on the back of the 
foaming brute. Before she had time to turn on 


lm, the \ 


a louc 
her 


ling in the air, gave 
everything else in 
whirled sharp round, and 


cub, which Atie 


was holding up, dang- 
1 whine; and, forgetting 
she 


mother’s instinct, 


dashed toward it, send- 


ng Narcissus gyrating a most complicated so- 


merset 


** Allah 


rose, almost breathless: 


Kerim!’’ excl 


His natural attractivene 


hanced by the scuffle. 


lood from head to foot ; 
nere 


and there, with pat 


had stuck to it; 


he had an ugly wound in tl 


Abdallah, as he 


‘what an evil demon!’’ 


ime d 


8 was considerably en- 


He was ¢ rvered with 
his face was incrusted, 
ches of the sand which 


ie left 


shoulder, and his clethes were hanging in shreds. 


At first, 


we were afraid that he wa 


irom the quant 


ity of blood about 


him, 


s badly hurt; but when 


we had time to examine, we found that nearly all 


of it was from the wou 


must have fared badly, had it not been 


abba,’’ 


a heavy wooler 
wear. It was loose and |: 
yy giving way under the 


with the exception of the 


vad got off with but slight scratches. 


nds of the lioness. 


He 
for his 
1 cloak, which they all 
and had saved him 


+’ r} 


irge, 


beast’s claws; so that, 
rip on the shoulder, he 


Narcissus, 


by this time, had got upon his feet; and I was 


»)* 


>"? 


233 
about to speak to him, when I was startled by a 
cry from the lioness, so different from the fiend- 


she had come at Abdallah, 
that 


her 


ish yell with which 
that I stared at 
Ati 


rush at him; { 


her in wonder. I suppose 


dropped the cub, in his fright at 


had i 
r she was lying over it, fondling 


and licking it, just as a cat would do with her 
kitten ; taking no more 





of us than if 
She lay still; 


iding beside me 


hurt 


notice 
novice 


we had been a dozen miles away. 


and Abdallah, who was star y 
raised his gun. Narcissus had reloaded his; 
took a cool, steady 


murder to shoot her 


it the 


and, coming alo de, both 


calm would 


not last long, 1 we had had enough “‘ menage- 
rie lo? 1e day 

Besides, Abd h was smarting with his 
cratch 1 rn « hes, and the Greek 
was inasu humor at his failures; so 

it I did not choose to risk having a shot at 
myself ead of ! by interfering 
They both fired at once. The three balls struck 
within a har breadth of each other, in her 
Sit Sl 1 her feet, but fell again; 
and | in fo her cub as before, but moan 
ing so much like a woma 1 agony, that I could 
carcely bear i he was rapidly growing 
weaker er, for the blood was pouring like 
a fountain from h 1 id from the knife and 
bullet-holes in her side. She made another 
stagcering ellort to rise, holding the cub in her 
mouth, but was too far gone; half raised herself 
on her fore legs a third time, dropped her young 
one from sheer weakness, reeled, and fe!l on her 


The moment that Atie saw her head sink down 
he slid from the ca lin such a hurry, that he 
came down head fot ; but he was on hi 
fee rain it ly as a monkey; and, snatch- 
ing up the cub, immediately achieved what, | 
presume, was some Darfour ‘‘ Cachucha,’’ around 
the dead lioness; accompanying it with a kind 
of chant, in his own outlandish lingo, by way of 
music. 

By the time he had art ved at the « 
howl, we were jo l by 1 dozen perso! from 
the caray They had | rd the roar of the 
lion, and t firin d cam 1, just too late, a 
top speed, bri with m Abdalla horse 
They had caught him, making the | of hi 


way toward the tent 
T hey all presse d round Atie, who held on to 


the cub, almost badgering the poor fellow’s lite 
out with their questions 


Meanwhile, Narcissus and I 


the body ot the lioness to di cover h mw tine rst 


were exam 


ing 


shot of Abdallah’s had failed to kill her outright. 
We found that he had fired a little too high; and 
the ball, instead of passing into her body, had 
aken an upward direction, and come out at the 


back of the neck 


We mounted our horses, and took our way 
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yack to the caravan, bearing the two skins, each had been a child. A tew minutes scamper 
’ = . al . seal aw frat 
ipon a spear, like a banner brought us to the tents, and so ende d my fr 
Atie had scrambled on s camel, and was and last lion hunt. 
gging the ugly little monster of a cub, as if it 
ek 
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COUSIN HE 


ANN 


BY 


since, cousin Helen married, 


S fifteen years 
and, as Aunt Eunice said, “for nothing in the 
wide world but love.’’ Sundry old saws were 


quoted at the time, such as—‘‘ Love won’t light a 


fire in the kitchen’’—‘‘ When poverty comes in 
at the door, love flies out at the window.’’ More- 
over, John Derby, the rich bachelor farmer, who 


ind had in vain 
1 interest 1 to Helen, said 
rles Wadsworth couldn’t raise fi 


al d big tarms, 


n the s 


ids 


ame 








that ( ve h 
dred dollars on all the real and personal estate he 
poss d, and, were it tt for his l 
never would have persuaded Helen I cher to be 
h wife it added, with a sneer 
i ou ) ( hese days, tha ne} 
th 1 full pork barrel et 
lawyer's sm 1 ti x. 
Po e Joseph, Hele father, w iv 
dows la s wealth co 1 int 
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Eu was 3 sister, liv 1 | fa } { 
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made pleasant by 


days were 


ntion 


the kind and unweari 


law, and he breathed his last in 
daughter. 
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ties ; 


or are you so clear-sighted as to understand Miss 


or have you become an ultra woman’s rights, 


Fuller’s ‘‘ Woman in the nineteenth century ?”’ 
If so, my humble experience will be of little avail ; 
for, as a wife and mother, I have trod a lowly 


path, and never dared step foot into the balloon of 


transcendentalism. 

From the time when Eve first exclaimed, “‘ I’ve 
gotten a man from the Lord,”’ to the birth of your 
own babe, six months ago, it has been the invariable 
custom, both among savage and civilized nations, 
for the women to take care of the young children. 
There have been some exceptions, such as that of 
which we used to read in our Roman history, that 
Romulus and Remus were suckled and guarded 


by a she wolf. Such instances are rather rare, 


and such help hard to be got at in our day. Were 
a man contented to sit all day in the house and 
blame his wife if she fol- 
queen of Louis VII., 


who, because he cropped his hair and shaved his 


trot baby, I would not 
lowed the example of the 


beard, applied for a divorce. No, my dear cou- 


sin, it is woman’s peculiar duty, and her privilege, 





us care the first years of her 


None 


and gentle care can do it 


to guard with je: 


ibe’s existence. but a woman's soft hand 


well; and let us not 


shrink from the task; the patience and humility 


learned therein, will but fit us to dwell with those 
elder children of our Heavenly Father, the holy 


ingeis. 


Again you say: ‘‘If one child is so much care, 


how can you manage five ?’ 
] 


Well might you ask, and I would answer, if 


m find that one, as you say, makes you hall 


crazy, five will certainly send you to the insane 
eopathic principle, 


But, the truth is, 


isylum, unless, upon the hom 

that which kills will cure.”’ 
you lived in such a still, orde rly way 80 long after 
your marriage, that the change seems more strik- 
ng to you, and the care more onerous than it 
reauly is 


But for a chapter of your experience ;’’ and 





you shall have it; for, on glancing back upon 


what I have written, I find thatit has a dicta- 
torial air, which it ill becomes me to assume ; and, 


to punish myself, I will give you a little sketch of 


my management with my first baby, that you may 
see I was far behind yourself in prudence and 
skill. 

Need I tell a y one who |} been a mother. of 
the joy which one experie! 3 at the birth of their 
first-born? It is like the glorious sunlight of 
morning alter a night ol orm and darkness; 


to the weary spl- 


yea, like the rapture of heaven 

rit, when she folds, for the first time, the young 
mmortal to her bosom, and breathes from a full 

heart her gratitude to God At least, such were 

my own feelings when my eldest, my precious 
iild Arthur, was born. 


a} ‘ 


I had read Grahame and Alcott, and a score of 


‘ther writers upon the management of infants, 
and thought myself quite wise—certainly capable 


of criticising cGthers—but now all my wisdom for- 


sook me, and I felt ignorant as a child. Our 
means were limited, and we were not able to hire 
just such help as we wished ; but an old woman, 
who had had some little experience, was engaged, 
and so confident was she of her own abilities, that 
When I 


remonstrated upon the use of pins, she exclaimed, 


I yielded implicitly to her directions. 


‘* Lawful sake, ma'am! do you expect me to use 
these ere strings and loops? I never did afore, 
and you can’t expect me to begin now; besides, 
what kind er shape suppose your baby ‘ll be if I 
don’t pin it up snug and tight now ?”’ 

Feeble as I then was, I could do little for my- 
self or the babe, but I would sometimes quiet its 
cries by stealthily loosening its clothes as it lay by 
my side. My child was scarcely two days old 
before my kind neighbors began to pour in with 
their sympathy and congratulations. ‘Too timid 
to refuse them admittance, and too weak to endure 
scenes 


company, I suffered much, and yet the 


were sometimes so comical I could not help laugh- 
ing. Some days quite a number would call at 
once. Mrs. Aunt Lucy, and old 
Mrs. Gove, were in one day together 


‘* What a nice fat baby !’’ said the last, who had 


Higgins, and 


just entered; ‘‘for all the world the very image 
been pronounced ‘‘ as 


—‘‘and not a mark about 


of its father’’—(it had just 


like to me as two peas’’ 
it;—why my John has an apple on his forehead, 
and a strawberry on his great toe. I hope you've 
given the little thing some physic, Mrs. Bagly.’’ 
“0 said the latter, bridling up; ‘I 


, 
always gives caster ile the 


La, yes,”’ 


first thing—nothing 
better, you know.’’ 

And then, I suppose, you feed it some, till 
p77 


its mother has milk sufficient 


I'he little darling don’t suffer, I can tell you,’’ 


wered the nurse, proudly. ‘I take the top of 


the milk and sweeten it up well, and it has as 


Wadsworth talked 


, but I tell her I guess 


much as it can take. Mrs. 


about leaving things to mater 


nater would leave her if J didn’t stick by.”’ 


‘*T hope, in all conscience, you won't get any 


of the e new-fangled notions it » your head,”’ said 
virs. Higgins. ‘* You'll sartinly kill your baby 
f youdo. Why our mi s Wil ulf crazy 
with her book larning about babies. She washes 
hers all over in cold water every mor r, and 
e’en amost starves it too ior no i ut it 
cries ever so hard, she won't feed me 
comes, as she calls it, and that’s on 1 three 
hours lf she warn’t the minister’s w , I be- 
lieve the selectmen would take the matter up; 
but Leased my conscience by giving her a piece 
of my mind.” 

‘*T didn’t say a word when she + at our 
h e,’’ said the kind-hearted At Lucy but I 
was a feeding it with apple pie—nothing in the 
world but plain apple pie ; *twouldn’t hurt a flea— 
when she come along, and, in her pleasant way, 
said, ‘Il would rather the baby have nothing to 
eat, Mrs. Nutting.” I was most seared, for fear 


I'd done something sinful.”’ 














Arthur was now trying the use of his little 
lungs, and powerfully, too, much to the discom- 
fort of the guests and myself. 

‘*Can’t you give the child something to quiet 


it??? said Aunt Lucy. ‘‘Some catnip tea would 


be good.’’ 
** Not half as good as piny root,’’ said Mrs. 


Higgins, 


‘* Now that reminds me,’ 


” 


‘*or some camphor sling. 
’ chimed in Mrs. Gove, 
“of one injury that these temperance societies 
Babies didn’t use to cry so when I 
was young; and I never thought when I hada 
baby that I could do without a decanter of gin. 
There’s nothing like it for the colic; and then it 
would strengthen you up, Mrs. Wadsworth, and 


have done. 


set you right upon your feet again.’’ 
‘* That’s just what I tell her,’’ 
‘but there ain’t a drop in the house, and Mr. 


said the nurse ; 


Wadsworth says that he prefers not to use it un- 
less the doctor prescribe.’’ 

““Well, well, every one to their notion,’’ said 
Mrs. Higgins. 
answer the purpose 


“I’m not certain but soot tea will 
as well—that’s one of my 
favorite remedies.”’ 

‘*T must go now,’’ said Aunt Lucy, as she rose 
to depart, ‘‘ for my old man will be wanting his 
supper; but between sundown and dark I'll run 
over with some arbs, catnip and sage, and tho- 


% 


roughwort. I reckon I can cure the baby. 

Inthe mean while I had exerted all my strength 
to hush the little sufferer, and he now lay asleep 
upon my arm; but I was covered with a profuse 
perspiration, and, as soon as the child was re- 
moved, fell back exhausted. 

The next day, about the same hour, Arthur 
commenced crying again, and it continued so long 
and loud that I became thoroughly alarmed. Poor 
Mrs. Bagly did her best, but all in vain. I re- 
moved the pins and loosened his dress, but it did 
no good; he cried without ceasing. 
said Mrs. 


him something that will 


“There now,” Bagly, ‘don’t worry 


, and [’ll give 





him sleep sweetly. 
~ ( 


‘* La, no; now don’t be so si 





amphor sling 
ired. I'll just go 
into the kitchen and take my pipe and let the 
if the tobacco go into a bowl of water, and 
en I will sweeten some of that water and give it 
will make him so easy and still.’’ 


hardly 


to him ; it 
This was something so novel, that I 
medicine 


knew what to say; it seemed a strange 


for a babe, and yet she assured me that she had 


ised it a hundred times, and that it was harmless. 
But the screams of the child continuing, I allowed 
her to do as she pleased, though I said, faintly— 





i 
; father won’t smell the smoke when 
he comes in to see the baby; he perfectly de- 


spises the weed, as he calls it. 





Mrs. Bagly stopped short in the middle of the 
room Well, I’m beat now! I never heard of 
i lawver before that didn’t chaw nor smoke, or, at 
least, take snuff. Why, Squire Tappan never 


to see my old man, but he’d out with his 


box, and ‘ Won’t you take a pinch, Mrs. Bagly ?’ 
He was a smart man, I can tell you, and I believe 

was the tobacco put the grit into him. He never 
spoke but he had a pinch between his thumb and 
finger, and it was scattered 
books and papers as a F'rench stew with pepper.’’ 


“ Well, well, Mrs. Bagly, 


itself to death if something isn’t done. 


as thick among his 


my baby will ery 


‘*T know it, ma’am; it will certainly bust itse/f 
if it don’t have the smoked water ;’’ and she dis- 
appeared to fetch it. 

‘*Oh dear,’’ I groaned within myself, ‘‘I wish 


Charles were here, perhaps he could aid me: 


but he was gone to the next village, and would 
not be at home for some hours. 

The nurse was not long absent, and taking the 
child in her lap fed it freely. Its cries ceased, and 
With a feeling of relief, | 


it soon fell asl ep. 
flung myself upon the bed, while she wrapped lit- 
tle Arthur in his blanket, laid him in his cradle, 
and left the room to attend to her duties in the 
kitchen. 

I soon fell ir 
how long I had lain, when a slight rustling dis- 
turbed me. I opened my eyes, and saw my dear- 
est friend, Mary Porter, near me. 

‘* Why have you not been to see me before ?”’ 


to a quiet sleep, and I know not 


I said, rather reproachfully. 

““T have; but when you were asleep. I thought 
I must see you and the baby, so I stole in at 
that time, for I knew company would injure you, 
There 


and I feared we would talk too much. 


now, go to sleep again, and I will watch by the 
cradle—you must, or I shall leave.’ 

Seeing her resolute, I tried to obey, but I could 
not refrain from opening my eyes to look at her, 
it seemed so pleasant to have her near me. She 
sat in a low rocking-chair by the side of the 
cradle. 

She watched for a while the sleeping babe, and 
then I saw her stoop and place her ear as if listen 
ing to its breathing; then, rising, she knelt over 
it, and taking one hand, held it for a moment and 


let 


Removin 


t drop, then she did the same with the other. 


the covering, she felt its little feet, and 
I thought for the 
moment she was rather childish. After again 
the curtains of my 


r 


held them awhile in her hands. 


covering the child, she drew 
own bed close around me, and then, as | thought, 
removed the cradle farther from my bed, and left 
the room. 

I wondered what this meant, and was about to 


rise and go to the cradle myself, when the door 


gently opened, and I distinguished the voices of 
Mrs. Mary, though they spoke in 


whispers. 


Bagly and 
‘¢ Don’t make such a fuss about nothing, Miss 
Mary. Ha’n’t I had children; and don’t an old 
woman like me ksow more about nursing than 
such a young thing as yourself ?’’ 

:, for yourself,’ and she 





‘ But look, 
lifted the babe from the cradle. 
I did not wait for a reply, but sprung to my 
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feet and took my child. ‘‘ It’s certainly dead 
I exclaimed, as, with every muscle relaxed, it lay 
unconscious in my arms. 

‘* Not dead, I trust,’’ said Mary. 
little heart yet beats.”’ 

I tried to waken it, but in vain. It lay like one 
in deep stupor, and, as I believed, the stupor of 
death. 

‘* We've killed it—poisoned it with that vile 
tobacco !’’ I exclaimed ; and, in despair, I pressed 


** See, its 


it to my bosom and wept like a child. 

‘* Let me take the baby,”’ said a kind voice, 
and looking up, I recognized Dr. Perkins. 

I held it still more closely, while I begged him 
to tell me if there was any hope. He took the 
little hand in his own, and placed his ear so that 
he could distinguish the breathing. 

‘*T think we can save your babe, Helen; but,’’ 
he added, in a tone of mild authority, ‘‘ you are 
killing yourself; go and lie down, and I will see 
to the child.’’ 

He was our family physician; one to whom, 
from childhood, I had been accustomed to look up 
with reverence. I yielded my precious burden, 
and reluctantly obeyed. My husband came in at 





AND LADY’S BOOK. 


that moment and enforced the doctor’s direction, 
assuring me that everything in their power should 
be done for the child. 

But what a night of anguish and suspense we 
passed! Morning found the doctor still there ; 
for it was not until then that he was able to rouse 
the infant from that dreadful stupor, and then, for 
days, it hovered on the very verge of death. It 
was a sad lesson to a young mother. 

But here I am at the end of my sheet, and have 
not told you one half what I intended. I wish to 
relate how we struggled with poverty during the 
infancy and childhood of our three elder children, 
and how our mutual love cheered us in those days 
of doubt, and sickness, and deferred hope, and was 
to us like a tree planted by living waters, ever 
fresh and green. 

I wanted to give you a minute description of 
our yesterday’s fete. We celebrated the fifteenth 
anniversary of our marriage ; and when evening 
threw its shadows over our pleasant home, we 
knelt, and, with our five healthy loved ones, 
ponred out our heartfelt thanks to heaven for the 
rich blessings bestowed upon us. 





THE 


BY 


A SPIRIT O’er my weary soul 

Has long held absolute control; 

Long held its sway within my breast, 

And there has built its spirit nest, 
Whispering sweet thoughts within my ear— 
And yet, alas! 


I have not caught those sounds aright, 


I sometimes fear 


Which thrill my soul with such delight, 


As thus it waves its fairy 


wings 


Above my weary soul, and sings 


hey come 80 faint, 80 sad, so sweet, 


And then, like airy visions fleet, 
With sparkling thoughts from ocean's waves, 


With gems from stalactitic caves— 
Such sounds, such spirit-thrilling tones, 


Sinking, anon, to murmuring moans, 
Linked with love’s fresh and dewy chain, 


Might mingle i 


1a seraph’s strain ; 
While joyously it waves its 


Above my weary soul, and sings! 


Bright shapes from fancy’ » there, 


Glowing with light, and life, and air; 
Catching, as swift they float along, 
Upon the sparkling tide of song, 


A thousand dyes, a thousand forms, 


So fair, the very life-blood warms 
With its free gush, and poesy 
Is pictured clear before my eye 


While the sweet spirit wa 
Above 


ves its wings 


my weary soul, and sings 
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Yet oft it lightly flies my breast 

And leaves, untenanted, its nest, 

While sadness on my spirit lies, 

As sleeps the cloud on summer skies; 

The air seems dark with gathering gloom— 
Even thought is sinking to the tomb; 
Then, with its softly murmured strain, 
The 


And gently waves its fairy wings 


bright song spirit comes again, 





Above my weary soul, and sings 


Was it the evanescent light, 

Shed by a dream, which crossed my sight? 
Oh no !—this spirit lives and breathes, 

And twines its amaranthine wreaths 

Round those—the pure, the good—whose eye 
Is e’er awake to misery’s sigh ;— 

O’er each heart-gush, each kindly tone, 
Each soothing word to grief's low moan, 


aves its Wigs, 


This fairy spirit w 
Of heaven and of glory sings 
Oh, may this spirit ’ve caressed 


So closely to my bosom pressed, 


Ne’er leave me, till to paradise 

My sou! on seraph pinions flies! 

But with each heart-chord tig twined, 
For ever may it live enshri 

My bosom’s depths shail be its throne 
Where I may list its thrilling to 

W e st it gently wave ts wings 

Abo i soul, a 
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Goutp! gold! gold! since the days of Tubal 
Cain, I doubt not, and certainly since 


king Midas, 


humanity, and the object of its worship. 


those of 
god of 

The 
which has ever been inflicted on 


any country, is the deposit of this precious metal 


thou hast been the great 


greatest curse 


within its borders. The sufferings of Spain, her 


successive subjection to Carthage, Rome, and to 


Gothic rule, are to be attributed to this unhappy 


gift; and the subsequent throes and present 


misery of the South American States, no where 
all countries in the 


} 


else finds its cause. Of 


world, the worst governed and the most abject 


Me xico and 


Peru, because the authority of 


are 
Old Spain was ever intrusted to her own sons 
exclusively, the boldest and worst of whom, it 


may safely be concluded, were among those who 
thither from their own country for their 


that the 


went 
country’s good. The consequence is, 
local annals of every department of Mexico re- 
cords stories of crime, oppression, and rapacity, 
in general disgusting in the extreme, with, how- 
ever, an occasional incident recording truthful- 
and humanity. These legends are peculiar 


ness 
and valuable, because they are the only literature 
of Mexico and Peru, unwritten, it is true, yet de- 
serving of permanence as are the wild Gothic and 
Teuton tales, which have engrossed so much at 


tention and employed the pens of the first writers 


of that Augustan age of English and German 
literature, the great men of which are so rapidly 
passing away. One of these tales made, at the 


time I first became acquainted with it, a peculiar 
impression on me, and though I had half forgot- 
ten it, recalled by recent stories from California, 
I fancied it not unlikely to attract attention now. 
I cannot tell it as I heard it, but will attempt to 
do justice to it as far as rests in my capacity. 
Soon after the Spanish authority had been ex- 
tended beyond the Sierra Madre, and the influ- 
ence of Christianity had made itself to be felt by 
the humble Indians, who, it is probable, were an 
abrasion of the mighty people driven from the 
basin of Mexico by Cortez’s companions, a pious 
and simple-minded cura lived in the village of 
Navidad. A student, and charitable, the 
revenues of his parish sufficed to procure him 
the 
needed, so that he was enabled to devote himself 


small 


the necessaries of life and few books he 


exclusively to his charge, and to win the love of 
his spiritual children, who almost idolized him, 
and were prodigal of their offerings of fruits and 
flowers. A of one ol the southern pro- 
vinees, the padre had, while a young man, gone 


native 


STORY 
ROBINSON. 


to his cure, preserving nothing of his home but 
the recollection which he sought to keep vivid 
by a correspondence with the companions of his 


youth. Never, or rarely, did any one of his ac- 


quaintance visit the capital, or San Luis de Potosi 
that he was not charged with an effusion to some 
cousin or college friend. One day, after the offer- 
tory, the padre found in front of the altar, amid a 
profusion of little offerings, a quantity of fine dust 
which his sacristan carried to the curacy and 
placed upon the humble study table of his reve 
rence. It remained there scarcely noticed for 
some days, when, after writing one of his usual 
letters, he cast on the paper a few grains of the 
The Indians 
every 


dust which had been brought him. 


used to wat h with care and reverence 


motion of their cura; and a youth, who sat ob- 
serving the mysterious lines by which the padre 
cito was enabled to communicate with his far 
away friends, treasured up in his mind the use to 
which he had seen the father put the dust. From 
him gra- 


rarely 


that time the quantity of dust brought 


dually increased, until finally an Indian 
came for contession without bringing him a por 
tion of this mysterious substance. 

in Mexico with some 


The padre had a friend 


scientific knowledge, especially of minerals, of 
which all the people of the country know more 
orless. It is possible his friend was an official! 
of the royal mineria, that school in which Don 
Lucas Aleman, Carlos Bustamante, and all of 
the true scholars of Mexico were educated; and 
he did not fat! in a very short time to observe the 
precious nature of the writing-sand of the cura of 


** Your 


you 


Navidad, to whom he one day wrote: 


} 


reverence must be very rich, since dust 


your letter with sands of gold.’’ The true na- 


ture of the presents of his parishioners then 
broke on him, and he set about to make inqui- 
ries in relation to the locale of the precious depo- 
sit. The Indians came in obedience to his call, 
and readily complied with his request that they 
might bring him more of the shining sand. Ava- 
rice now took possession ol him, and began to 
stir, with unusual fire, that heart which had pre- 
and satisfied. He 


viously been so contented 


continued to make calls on them for more gold 
and always, without repining, they complied with 
his wishes, until he had collected many pounds 
of it. Yet unsatisfied, he besought the Indians 
to show him the route to the spot where they 
found his treasure. For a long time they were 
inexorable, partaking of the superstition or con- 
viction which is universal among all the Mexican 
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Indians, that the discovery of gold or silver by 


ie whites, near their homes, would be fatal to 
them, as it had been to the subjects of Montezu- 
By dint of promises and 


ma and Guatimozin. 


its, however, he so worked upon them, that 
y at lasttold him: ‘‘ Th 


be ar 


ret troubles your mind, ws 


it, for the sake of the 


\ we ise we see this se- 


you, and beca 
will show you the 


spot. led thither blind- 


if you will consent to be 


tolded.’’ To this the now covetous cura consent- 
ed, and in a Mexican coche, or litera of branch- 
es, was borne by his people into the moun- 
uins. Up the steep declivities of the Sierra, 


irough the sinuous windings of the valley and 


mountain passes, he was rne to a spot where a 
ir, cold stream gushed froma cave. Entering 
ivern, he was pl! 1 upon the ground and 
yund. All the w Arabian and Hin- 

» tales were surpa 1. Before him was an 

x istible wealth oO t d ist, interspe¢ rsed 
with massive lumps of the virgin ore. The 
1 was dazzled; proud dreams rose betore 

1, and he saw himself already the master of 
honor, power, al 1 dig ty which wealth 
rywhere confers. H s himself in the 


l:piscopal palace of his diocese, with chaplains 


ind attendants; and prouder still, on the Arch- 
the first dignitary of 


All his dreams, 


Episcopal throne of Mexico, 
he Roman Churchin America. 
of the oldest 


it him thither, in 


however, were crushed by the voice 


who had broug 
** Padrecito, 


your 


t the party 


words: we have come hither 


with you at urgent request, because we so 


1 


much loved you; take now what you wish—take 


ill you can carry —for, rest assured, you will not 


ersuade us to bring you hither again.’’ Prayers, 


irs, and invocations of obedience to their spi- 
] : i 
ial father were of no avail; and, at last, the 


st seemed to acquiesce, and after loading 


E 


AND 





himself and his companions with as much of the 
precious metal as they could carry, he suffered 
himself again to be blindfolded, and was carried 
in his litera back to the curacy. 

The padre was a shrewd man; he had bee 
educated by one of the most astute /frayles ot 
Mexico; and conceived a plan to outwit his con 
ductors. He 
and gold, which tradition said had been blessed 
Untwist 


had a rosary of beads, of olive wood 


in the Catholic convent at Jerusalem. 
ing the wire upon which they were strung, he 
dropped a bead from time to time, with the ex 
pectation of being able thereby to retrace the 
route. Great was his surprise, however, whe 


he was unfolded, to receive from the hands ot 


the conductor of his party every bead, which thx 
Indian 
tion at having saved the 


cave to him with a smile of congratula- 


padre trom the grievous 
loss of the rosary, which had been blessed a 
Mount 


ist d in 


Carmel. Entreaty and persuasion wer: 
wrote to th 

Honors 
he was placed on a commission with 


1 of la m 


all vain; and the padre 


government of his miraculous mune. 


j 
came, ana 


most distinguishe neria 


many of the 


to inquire into the matter. ‘The most promi- 


nent persons of the district were arrested, threats 
isually timid In- 
At last 


torture, that ultima ratio regum, was used to no 


were used, but in vain; for the 


dians, on this occasion, were inexorable. 


effect; for though, while under the scourge and 


the Indians told wild tales of boundless 


treasures, the was never discovered. At 


last the village became a ruin, the country deso- 


spot 


late ; and the friar himself, aware of the evil he 
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SONG IN CAPTIVITY.—Psatm cxxxv! 


We sat down by Ba yn’s waters 
And, thinking of Zion alo 
We hung our sad har; 1 the willows 
In the midst of them \ r moa 
For they who had car is captive 
Asked for Zion’s sw song at our hands, 
As if we could si o yrrow 
The song of our God i auge lands 
Yes, when I forget thee, : countr 
Let my right hand its cunning forge 
W hen I fail to prefer thee io pleasure 


ull the longue that can honor 


had done, died broken-hearted and miserable 
Nothing more is known even now, but that in 
the fastnesses of La Sierra Madre is the inex 
haustible mine of La Navidad. 

> a 
LYRICS. 

Jerusalem still be the treasure 

Most precious that earth car stow 


And thy vengeance, O God! upon Edor 
That cried * Lay her low, lay her 
Remember, O Lord! in 
When Zion shall 
The children of merciless Edom, 
And 


Thrice happy be he who, pursuing 


the season 

come to her own, 

teach them the griefs we have known 
rhe daughter of Babylon still, 

Shall devote her young babes to the ruin, 


And, reckless of pity, Sali Rill 














THE 


RECLUSE. 


BY GILBERT AINSLIE. 


(Continued from page 168.) 


I RETURNED to the rectory the nextday. It was 
Wednesday, August the twenty-fifth. I was to 
leave for town the day following. Mary met me 
in the library. The frank, happy smile with 
which she used to greet me, was gone; and her 
face was pale and sad. I thought that there were 
the traces of tears yet remaining upon her cheek. 
Her voice had lost its gay music, and was low 
and broken. The night before, she had been 
composed, even in her sorrow; but when I saw 
her, it seemed to have overmastered her spirit, 
and brought it into subjection. 

It was some time befure she could sufficiently 
command her own voice to speak; and when she 
did begin, her lips quivered with the effort she 
made to restrain her feelings. But she went on. 
She said, “‘I have passed a sleepless night in 
thinking over what we spoke of together yester- 
I feel that it is best that we should 


Indeed, were not the time near at 
” 


day evening. 
part now. 
hand for your departure, I should return home. 
“But why,”’ said I, ‘‘ why would you do this ?”’ 
““Why?’’ said she, with touching sweetness. 
““Why? Because I should never have left my 
father’s roof. I do not think, with him, that this 
whole beautiful world is full of deceit and trea- 
I know that I have every reason to trust 
and confide in you. But my father knew better 
than I did, the weakness of human nature, the 
his daughter’s heart. No; we 
must part. We have been already too much 
together, more than we can ever be again; and 


chery. 


weakness of 


we must not remain longer together now.’’ 

“But, Mary,”’ said I, ‘“‘do you distrust me ?”’ 

‘* No,”’ she replied; ““I1 do not. Why should 
you deceive me? Iam a poor, weak girl, and 
have never done harm to any one; and why 
should any one deceive me—least of all, you? 
No; you have been kind, generous, and friendly 
to me, and I would trust to you sooner than to 
any one, except my father. Were it not for this 
confidence, would I let you see that I am un- 
happy ?”’ 

The tears, as she spoke, ran down her cheek. 
I could not remain longer silent. I said to her, 
““Why should you be unhappy that we have 
met? If you carry away a recollection of me, 
which could make you wish that the past could 
be lived over again, er that the future might 
yield you the promise of its renewal, do not I 
also share your regrets and your hopes? We 
have not met in vain, if we do, indeed, love one 
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another. The world is not so rich in human af- 
fection, that, when it blossoms early beneath our 
Why would 
you hasten to be gone, when all that makes life 
As tor 
But I obey no voice of in 


touch, we can aflord to pass it by. 


beautiful is springing up around you? 
me, I must depart. 
clination; I am compelled to listen to the call of 
duty. Yet I had hoped that, while I bore away 
with me the conviction that my own life was not 
without an object, I should leave you a remem- 
brance which would make your heart less soli- 
tary than if all the happy faces which you saw 
in dreams were, indeed, assembled about you.”’ 

In the sorrow, sympathy, and enthusiasm of 
that moment, I did not doubt that I felt this; and 
I looked back with astonishment and disdain 
upon the colder fancies, with which I solaced 
my loneliness on the evening before. 

She remained silent, and the tears fell more 
freely than before. At last she said, “If I am, 
indeed, so much to you, I were ungrateful to 
wish that we had not met. But all this seems so 
I love you, and yet you are not 
have been but a few weeks 


strange to me. 
my brother. We 
together, and it seems to me as though you had 
held a place in my heart from my childhood up. 
There are no ties between us, yet our separation 
appears to sever bonds stronger than those which 
nature herself has created. I thought we should 
part this evening never to meet again, and I had 
half taught myself to hope that it would be so. 
And now it seems to me as if we would never 
Your absence will not appear like a 
And it shall be my constant thought 
and prayer that our companionship may soon be 


be parted. 
separation. 


renewed.”’ 
** You will wish for this, you will seek it,’’ I 
With 
Let us 


replied, ‘no more eagerly than I shall. 
this knowledge, let us both be content. 
hope for the best; but while we hope, it will be 
our duty to take advantage of every occasion 
which will make our hope bear within itself the 
promise of a certainty. ‘To our more intimate 
relations, there are two great obstacles; my own 
dependent state, and the probable chance of your 
father’s opposition.”’ 

She trembled when I named her father, but 
said that she was his only child, and had much 
to hope from his love. ‘‘ But,’’ she continued, 
“you must remember, that if my father tells me 
that his consent to my love can never be obtain- 
ed, I shall try to submit to his will. And al- 
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though TI may not learn to set my heart free from 
those bonds which he will not suffer it to wear 
openly, I will never put bis authority at defiance, 
Much as I love 
you, there is a duty higher than the gratification 
And though it cost me all my 
hopes of happiness, the sacrifice of my inclina- 


and wear them in his despite. 
of my own heart. 


tion to that duty cannot be avoided.”’ 

Mr. Warden soon entered, and interrupted our 
He saw the emotion of Mary, and 
His ef- 
forts to restore her composure, however, had only 
In visible 


conversation. 
was seemingly much distressed by it. 


the effect of disturbing it still more. 
concern, he at last desisted. 

I withdrew him from the room, and communi- 
cated, as intelligibly as I could, my approaching 
departure, and the avowals which had been inter- 
This did 
not seem to lessen the old man’s surprise and 
He let go the hand which he had kindly 
taken when I spoke of the regrets which my de- 
parture cost me, and walked hurriedly up and 
down the room. 


changed between Mary and myself. 


grief. 


“I have been wrong,” he at last said; “ very, 
very I should 
likely to be the termination of your intimacy. 
Her father will blame me for this; he will say, 
that, as the guardian of his child, I should have 
shielded her from the imprudences of a young 
girl.”’ 

I was pained to hear him speak thus, and I 
asked him what 


wrong. have known what was 


I had done to forfeit his good 
opinions, that he looked upon Mary’s affection 
for me as her misfortune. 

“* You have done nothing,’’ he replied; ‘‘ but 
still, I regret it. 
sumed to wear, and those 


The ties which you have as- 
which she has taken 
upon her own heart, are not bonds that can be 
put on for a moment, and then laid easily aside. 
The trace of their presence will—nay, must, if 
you are right-minded persons—abide with you 
If it be destined 
that the result of this understanding be unhappy, 
what a 
bring upon you! 
holy child, how will she be 


both throughout your lives. 


lasting misfortune your meeting will 
She, that delicate, innocent, 
able to endure the 
disappointment of the first hope that has sprung 
up within her mind? If this should end unhap- 
pily, you have the world to occupy yourself with; 
and, in its cares, you may partially forget the 
But her heart is to her 


She cannot go beyond it, or live 


loss you have sustained. 
the universe. 
out of its associations. Her cares are its sor- 
rows, as her pleasures are its enjoyments. What 
will become of her, if this imprudence of mine 
ends unhappily ?”’ 

‘*But why, my dear sir,’’ said I, ‘“‘do you look 
forward to such a conclusion as likely ?”’ 

“You do not know her father,’’ he replied ; 
“nordol. But his temper and habits of mind 
are such, that he would be likely to reject any 
offer for his daughter’s hand, which commenced 
as yours has done. Not that yours has been dis- 
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honorable—I do not mean this—but he would 
not be satisfied to confirm any relation which had 
not commenced with his approval and grown up 
under his own eye. 
His love may induce him to forget his ascetic 


He loves her, it is true. 


notions, and to banish his real pride.’’ 

“What shall I do,’’ said I, “to obtain this 
end ?”’ 

‘*Do?’’ said the old man; ‘‘do? 
But stay. 
scoff at your claim, and most probably forbid his 
daughter to think of you more. I—I have been 
the only person really to blame throughout. I 
would be more likely to meet with a favorable 
hearing than any one. It shall be my duty to 
reconcile him to your betrothal with his daugh- 
3ut I say to you, that 
there is every reason to doubt the success of my 


I know not. 
If you saw him in person, he would 


ter, if it can be done. 


Yet there is one condition, which I 
Mr. Leslie’s objections may 
all be unreasonable, but he is her father. If he 
lays upon her his positive commands to pursue 


exertions. 
must exact of you. 


any course, do not you seek to dissuade her from 
it. Believe me, nothing can ever compensate a 
child for disobedience to her parent. When that 
parent is gone, and she remains to reckon with 
her own heart the sad account of duties neglect- 
ed and affection withheld, the remembrance that, 
by her deed, his last hours were made miserable, 
will turn to gall the remaining happiness of her 
life. Have I not your promise that you will not 
seek to make her act in open opposition to her 
father’s will ?”’ 

The old man seemed better satisfied, when I 
him He hesi- 
tated a moment longer, and then said to me, 
“You will not think it strange that I inquire 
your am ber 
father, and I must be able to answer him any 
question which he would have a right to put to 
one who sought to take from him, to another 
home, his only child. 

I had little to say that added to the old man’s 
I explained that I had been 
left almost penniless, and that what I inherited 
had been nearly expended in a thorough educa- 
But I told him 
that I had hopes of succeeding in the profession 
I had chosen, and that my anticipations were 
certainly not without some reason. Others, 
more lonely and friendless than I, had achieved 
name and fortune, and had bequeathed both to 
their families. Why should not I keep within 
my own heart something which might cheer my 
labors, and render me content with toil ?”’ 

““Yes,’’ replied the old clergyman; “ but what 
history has recorded the miserable fate of those 
who, having equal talents with their more fortu- 
nate competitors, have yet seen no enduring and 
increasing success brighten upon the meridian 
Who can say 
whether they may not have linked to their hope- 
ful fortunes, women as tender and beautiful as 


gave the assurance he desired. 


into circumstances. I going to 


” 


hopes of success. 


tion, and in some foreign travel. 


and close of their unhappy lives? 
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Mary, who have nearly worn out their young 
lives with heart-breaking struggles to keep up 
that courage which there was nothing but the 
strong spirit of affection to sustain? ‘Tender 
and delicate women, bred in luxury, watching 
from a fireless and foodless hearth, the coming of 
that tottering step, which brought home with it 
nothing but another wan and hollow cheek—no- 
thing but more desolation and despair. 

“Young man, the picture is not uncommon. 
I am old, but I remember some that were young ; 
some dear to my own heart as brothers; men 
whose laugh was as happy as yours, forms as 
robust and vigorous, and hopes as reasonable 
Some that they loved were 
But, I tell you, 


and as brilliant. 
almost as beautiful as Mary. 
hope could not save them from their own despair; 
nor the remembrance of what they had been, 
knowledge of what they 


from the miserable 


were. I went into the common pauper’s burial- 
ground, when the earth had closed over them 


ll me 


only one week; but there were none to te 
which of the many newly-covered graves con- 
tained all that was left of the friend of my early 
youth; or which sheltered the sad wreck of the 
tender and lovely woman, whom God had given 
to be his wife. 

“I do not say that such may be your fate. 
God grant that it never may. But if evil days 
come upon you, and bring with them poverty 
and want, it will be no consolation to see a wife 
starving beside you. Sometimes the arms of 
affection sustain in misery those around whom 
they circle; but sometimes they draw them 
down. 

**Do not seek to marry unless you can have 
more than the reasonable hope you speak of. I 
God knows 


If I had, it 


been different; yet I was as helpless 


have told you of my brother’s fate. 
I knew it not. I was far away. 
might have 
as he; but God was more merciful to me. But 
Mary, and bid her farewell. In a 
I will take 


co now: see 
few days, she was to return home. 
When you have 


parted from her this evening, do not seek to see 


her to her father on Friday. 


her again while she remains at the rectory. I 
will explain to her the cause of your absence. 
It is only one day, after all. Wait at your rooms 
until [ return from Mr. Leslie’s. I will send for 
you, and tell you what has passed. Go now; 
God bless you.”’ 

I returned to the library. Mary was still seat- 
ed where I had left her. 


bowed down upon her hands. 


She sat with her face 
I saw the tears 
trickli through her white and slender fingers. 
She heard my step, but she did not look up. 


“* Mary,”’ Mr. Warden 
hopes that we may yet be happy. He has pro 


said I, “ be consoled. 


mised to speak to your father, and to use all the 


influence of an old friend. Let us walk out once 


more together. Believe me, that the promise of 


future is not dark. We have already one 
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friend, who knows our secret, and also wishes us 
success.”’ 

She rose up, endeavoring to smile through her 
tears in answer tomy assurances. Ina moment 
more, we had quitted the house, and were upon 
the lawn. The 
sky was perfectly cloudless, and studded with 
The mind involuntarily re- 


It was a lovely summer night. 


innumerable stars. 
curred to those images of which we had spoken 
on the preceding evening. 

“Do you not remember,’’ she said, “the 
clouds at which we looked yesterday, when the 
sun was setting? You said that, from these 
things, which seemed beautiful, often came, ina 
hour, desolation and distress. But these 
I looke d 
The 
day has been perfectly serene; and what could 
May we not 


later 
sunset glories have not ended thus, 


this morning, and the clouds were gone. 


be more beautiful than this night? 
take it for an omen that, although we do see, 
clothed in loveliness, the very shadows which 
surround us, yet that they will not, for this rea- 
son, more thickly encompass our way ; and that, 
in a short season, they will altogether disappear, 
and Jeave the heaven of our young lives as clear 
as the sky which now hangs over us ?’’ 

I could see her face and form in the faint light 
of the stars. As she stood beside me, with her 
eyes raised and her hand pointing upwards, her 
presence did, indeed, seem more saint-like than 
mortal. It was not difficult to undersiand how, 
secure in the innocence of her own heart, she 
did not dread the approaches of evil. And even 
to me, looking upon her with an eye familiarized 


1 


to human wickedness and misfortune, she seem- 


ed a being too holy in the sight of heaven to be 
and too strong in its bless- 
ings and protection to be overcome by the other. 

We talked that night, 


purity of her thoughts, the tenderness of her af- 


exposed to the one, 


hour after hour. ‘The 


fection, the depth of her love, were all so dis- 
played, that, in my admiration and sympathy, I 
forgot the colder tee lings ot my own nature, a id 


seemed, to myself even, to have only such sen- 
sations as were the peculiar growth of her beau- 
tiful life. 


even to de sponde ney, she was, whe n our cone 


I had never seen her so happy. Sad, 


versation first commenced; but this emotion gra- 
dually passed away, and left her full of tranquil 


pleasure. She had wandered into a new region 


of thought; and, in her first steps, she had not 
earried with her that light which cast its mellow 


radiance over her common tee li vs and syipa- 


thies. But, as she was in this no less holy than 


in those, she was not long left to pursue her way 


in darkness. Hope, with her, was no phantom 


light, drawing its existence and its nourishment 


from the corruption and decay of those objects 


over which it hovers, and de¢ even while 
it attracts. She walked in the subdued bright- 
ness of a Christian faith, which shone upon her 


as she trod, with fearless step, the 


I 


tangled way 


of life; a brightness that, coming trom above, 
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was no false repetition of what lay about her, but 
which served to show her all things in their true 
outline and proportion. 

When the time came for us to separate, she 
left me for a moment, and returned with a small 
package. It was the paper now before me, con- 
taining one ringlet of her beautiful hair. She 
told me that she had marked upon it the date; 
and added, that, if we never met again, I might 
have some token by which I could remember 
her. She laid her hand in mine, as she gave it 


to me. I felt her grasp tremble in mine; and I 


felt that the hair she had given me was wet with 
But hers was no selfish sorrow. She 


As I turn- 


her tears. 
rallied her spirits to bid me farewe ll. 
ed to leave her, she audibly commended me to 

1e care of God, in an involuntary prayer. It 
was a whisper that she breathed, but I heard it. 
In a moment more she was gone. I never saw 
her more. 

For several days, I waited at my lodgings, 
with great anxiety, for the rector’s return from 
his mission. He at last came to see me. He 
had returned only the evening before. In reply 
to my anxious look, he said that he thought that 
his mission had been fortunate, but I should 


judge. Mary’s father had welcomed her home 
with evident delight. Recluse as he was, he 
could not do without his beloved daughter. 


When she had retired for the evening, the two 
together. Mr. 


old gentlemen were let 


Leslie accidentally introduced the very subject 


1} 
alone 


of the interview, by saying that he understood 
that Mr. Warden had a new protegé at the rec- 


tory, who had also become a great tavorite of 


Mary’s. Common rumor had apprised him of 


so much, even in his lonely dwelling. 

Mr. Warden then spoke of me in terms which, 
I do not question, were far beyond my merits. 
He hinted my attachment for Mary, as a thing 
taken place. He then 
Mr. Leslie, after a 
and inquired if Mary 
t. His friend replied 


that could not but have 
changed the conversation. 
moment, recurred to it, 
wa aware o!f my attac hme n 
that it was not likely that so young a man as my- 
self could conceal it, and that he believed she 
was. The father juired if she had returned 
it. Mr. Warden said that he did not believe she 
could avoid liking me; for, as he said, he thought 
that we resembled each other, in some respects, 


in disposition and temper. How little did he 
know us! With such gradual disclosures as 
this, Mr. Warden told everything at last. He 
was surprised at the effect of what he had related. 
Mr. Leslie was a man of violent passions, and he 
had expected an outburst of indignation. But 
the only proof of emotion displayed, was of a 
sort more exhibiting sorrow than anger. He 
rested his head upon his hands for a long time, 
lence At last, he said to his aged 


friend, that the world and he had long been 


in deep si 


In the solitude in which he was left 


strangers 


by his daughter’s absence, he had repented more 
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than once upon the course that he had pursued 
towards his only child. His own life could not 
last many years longer; and when he was gone, 
she would be left friendless upon the world. 
Mr. Warden told me that when Mr. Leslie spoke 
of this, his frame shook with strong emotion. 
What more had passed between them, he did 
not say; but he told me that Mr. Leslie had ex- 
pressed a desire to see me, and he judged it ad- 
visable that I should go at once. He remarked, 
that when my interview with the father was 
over, it would be better if I did not seek one 
with the daughter; that it could have no good 
effect to urge such a wish, and that he did not 
think it would be likely to be acceptable to Mr. 
Leslie. He bade me be of good courage; to 
speak frankly and boldly in my conversation 
with Mr. Leslie, 
like argument or contradiction. 


but not to attempt anything 
“Your best 
friend,”’ said he, ‘‘ with the father, is his wish to 
leave his daughter with a suitable protector when 
he is called from the world.’’ 

Early next morning, | was on my way to 
Hampden Lodge—for so the place was called. 
About mid-day, I reached that part of the coun- 
try in which I had been told that I would obtain 
A countryman, of whom 
I asked the way, looked at me with some sur- 


particular information. 
prise. The visit of a stranger to the old Pres- 
byterian, was apparently an event of no common 
occurrence. I soon discovered the by-road to 
which he directed me. It terminated at the gate 
of Mr. Leslie’s grounds. ‘The porter’s lodge 
was small, but neat. The man who appeared at 
the doorway, attracted my attention. He was 
ev idently an old soldier: the sleeve of his jacket 
was pinned upon his breast. To my inquiry after 
Mr. Leslie, he answered that he was at home; 
and I passed into the avenue leading to the 
house. 


Such ll 


a park—for so it really was—I never 
saw. It was not at all remarkable for its size, 
varie ty ot scene ry, OF grouping; but it was dis- 
tinguished by an appearance ot gloom and so- 
lemnity that weighed upon the spirits. The 
walks were partially overgrown with grass, and 
the trees stood as thickly together as in a pri- 
meval forest. They looked as if they had stood 
undisturbed upon the soil for many centuries; 
seeming, indeed, so gigantic in their proportions, 
that it was difficult to believe that the axe of 
the woodman had ever penetrated those silent 


shades. The road wound ina mazy line through 


this wilderness, and following it, I came, befor« 

long, upon a broad esplanade ot pre ensward, 
: 

and there by aclump of trees. It 

appeared like a spot cleared ina forest. Near 


house; an old brick 


broken here 


the centre of this was the 
building of two stories, with high twisted chim- 
neys, and square windows. The avenue skirted 
the wood until it reached near to the centre of 
the open space; it then turned and passed in 


front of the main building, 
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The house seemed as old and silent as the 
wood. ‘There appeared about or around it no 
sounds whatever of life or animation. What I 
saw, was not likely to increase my confidence. 
I thought of the singular temper of the person 
who voluntarily abode within so gloomy a re- 
treat. I knocked at the door. The sound 
seemed to reverberate throughout the mansion. 
In a little while, the door opened. I was ad- 
mitted by another aged male domestic. 
his wa!k and carriage, I was strongly inclined to 


From 


believe that he, too, sober, and even grim as he 
looked, had been a soldier in his day. 

He led me, through a wide and gloomy hall, 
to a door near its farther extremity. Opening it, 
he requested me to be seated, saying that his 
master would soon join me. ‘The room into 
which I had been led, was of large dimensions. 
Its appearance and furniture were as peculiar as 
that of the house itself. 
unpolished oak; the ceiling paneled in the same 
wood. ‘There was a small carpet in the céntre 
of the floor; of plain colors, but Turkish manu- 
facture. Upon this, stood a reading-table, and 
one high-backed, broad-armed oaken chair. The 
fire-place was of great size, and was surmounted 
by a mantel, curiously carved into grotesque 
Above it, hung a heavy cavalry sabre, 
Upon the 


images. 
highly ornamented, and a carbine. 
wall were two pictures. One was the portrait 
of a lady. The face was of exquisite beauty. 
The likeness to Mary was so strong that I had 
no difficulty in discovering that it was the por- 
trait of her mother. I might have believed it to 
be hers, so close was the resemblance, had not 
the fashion of the attire evidently belonged to 
another day and country. 

The second picture hung in a low, conspicu- 
ous position. It was the mother of Christ, hold- 


ing her dead son in her arms. ‘The figure of the 


Saviour was a terrible but touching image of 


death. The livid spots upon the brow, where 
the blood had 
thorns had been plucked away; the distorted 
hands; the bloody side; all were pictured with 
fearful truth. The hue of death upon the face 
was more skillfully caught than I had ever seen 
it. But although these signs of horror existed, 
there was that expression upon the face of the 
dead Christ, which created no other feelings in 
the mind than awe and admiration. It was nota 
smile, not a look of resolve, nor of resignation; 
but it was an expression of holy, passionless 
composure; a dignity which seemed allied nei- 
ther to resistance nor to submission. It was 
such a look as the Son of God might have worn 
when sleeping. 

The face of the mother, as she leaned over 
him, resting his head upon her shoulder, was less 
impressive, but it was touchingly beautiful. The 
remembrance of his glorious mission and holy 
life seemed struggling in her expression with the 
sorrow of a mother over her slain child. The 


The wainscoting was of 


gathered when the crown of 
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painter had seized the instant of time when this 


emotion had just commenced to overmaster the 
resignation with which she had witnessed his 
patient suffering of persecution. Her efiorts 
were about yielding to her uncontrollable grief. 
The first tear was falling down upon her cheek. 

Over this remarkable picture, I saw that there 
were suspended a rod and curtain. This, how- 
ever, when I entered the apartment, was with- 
drawn. Fearing to observe it longer, lest I 
should be surprised in its study by that man 
whose habits and religious opinions, as I had 
heard them described, were not of that kind to 
make one expect such a picture in his library, I 
turned my attention to other parts of the room. 

Ranged along the walls, were high cases of 
oak, with solid folding-doors. ‘The leaves of 
one or two of these were open. They seemed 
to contain books and papers. As I felt a strong 
curiosity to know as much as I could of that 
man, whose fortunes promised to be nearly con- 
nected with my own,I approached and looked 
at some of the volumes. ‘They were curiously 
intermingled. Here were works on strategy, 
fortification, and the details of the military art. 
There was a collection of the Latin satirists. 
Next to these was the Divina Comedia of Dante. 
Then came the works of Fenelon and Voltaire, 
of Petrarch and Palci, of Knox, Baxter, and Ra- 
belais; books of devotion, plays, romances, all 
in the same collection. I observed, however, 
that, excepting some volumes of history and phi- 
losophy, that all the other English works were 
upon devotional subjects. I had not time w ex- 
amine more closely; for, hearing a heavy tread 
along the hall, I took my place by the writing- 
table. 

The door opened, and a gentleman entered. I 
had received no previous description of him. 
What I beheld, was the last figure which I 
should have pictured to myself before seeing the 
house ; but vet I knew that I was in the presence 
of Mr. Leslie. 

He was a man apparently fifty-five years of 
age. His figure was of large stature and pro- 
Although he was not perfectly erect, 
n considerably over six feet in 


portion. 
he must have bee 
height. His step, as he advanced towards me, 
was slow and measured. His whole appearance 
indicated great physical strength in rapid de- 
cline. 
awhile, not very evident; but a nearer look at 


The dignity of his bearing made this, for 


his features, showed that it was most likely. 
His face had evidently once been very hand- 
some. His brow was high, broad, and full; the 
nose straight; the mouth small, and well-defined. 
His eyes were of a dark blue. This color, in 
general, seems to soften the expression of the 
whole face; but with Mr. Leslie, it was different. 
His brows were black and heavy, and contracted 
as with an habitual frown. His cheeks were 
colorless. His whole expression was one ot 


melancholy sternness. As he advanced towards 
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It re- 
quired all my firmness to meet it without assum- 


me, he fixed a steady look upon my face. 


ing an air of defiance. 

‘* You are,”’ said he, at last, when he stood di- 
rectly before me, ‘‘ you are Mr. ———?”’ 

I bowed assent. 

‘“Mr. Warden,’’ he continued, “‘a gentleman 
in whose honor and integrity I have the fullest 
confidence, has pe rmitted you to enjoy frequent 
opportunities of seeing my daughter at his 
house ?”’ 

I bowed again; for the remark seemed intend- 
ed to draw a reply. 

“T have been given to understand that you are 
attached to Mary,’’ said he, ‘“‘and that you have 
told her as much ?’’ 

Again I assented. 

** And she,’’ he continued, ‘‘ has done no less 
to you, as I am informed. And you are here, to- 
day, to know what my opinions are in relation to 
the matter. 

‘* Young man, had what Mr. Warden told me 
yesterday been uttered two years since, I should 
not have summoned you here to receive your 
reply. Had you been the best of your race, my 
child should have been none of yours. I speak 
I know you not, except 
and that little is to 


not of you personally. 
by what has been told to me, 
But 
her upon no man, however high his reputation, 


your credit. I then would have bestowed 
or honorable his character in the eye of the 
world.”’ 

For the first time, I broke silence, and asked 
him why now, more than then, he would yield 


her up. 
“IT make,’’ said he, “only a comparison of 
evils. Then I would not have bestowed her 


upon any man, because her life, though lonely, 
was tranquil and happy. She knew that I never, 
while I lived, could treat her with disdain or 
coldness.”’ 

** But,”’ said I, “ why should you expect another 
to do this ?”’ 

“Parental affection,’’ he answered, “ has its 
nourishment in parental pride; and this endures 
as long as the life of him who feels it: but that 
affection which does not find its well-spring in 
relationship, can discover its origin in passion. 
No doubt her grace and beauty might attract the 
eye of a connoisseur in women, and tempt him to 
resign his life of single liberty for the possession 
of such a prize. But who could say how long a 
time would pass before he would grow weary of 
his toy ?’’ 
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“But, sir,’’ said I, “his love would last be- 
yond this time, if he were a true man. His re- 
spect for her virtues and good qualities would 
long outlive her beauty.’’ 

‘““What you say, sir,’’ said Mr. Leslie, “does 
your natural disposition credit; but you speak 
like one who has had but little experience of the 
world. I do not believe that there are very many 
men so base as to enter into the solemn relation 
of marriage, knowing that they will repent of 
what they have undertaken. On the contrary, 
the greater number doubtless suppose that time 
will that 


which, in its first zeal, savors of idolatry. 


affection, 
But 
they do not know their own hearts. They do not 
think. If they did, would it appear reasonable 
that they could continue to believe a person ne- 


only fortify and chasten 


cessary to their happiness whom they have met 
only by some accident? A person to whom they 
may, at first, have. been attracted by a sprightly 
manner, a beautiful face, or a graceful carriage ? 
Whom, if they had never seen, they would have 
been equally contented with some other? Ties 
that are so lightly formed, can be as lightly 
broken. 

“ol little 
weary of his bargain or not. 


matters to a man whether he is 
Society accords to 
him ample privileges. He can amuse himself, 
But 


weary or be wearied of—her existence is a hell. 


notwithstanding. his wife — whether she 
‘*What would become of my poor daughter, 
to 
my knowledge of the uncertainty of human at- 
tachments, would have better reconciled me to 
seeing her laid in her grave, than to behold her 
encountering such terrible risk. 

“I have changed. I do not the less fear for 
her fate; but she has become so dear to me, that 
I could not see her die. Nor would I wish that 
she should be left alone upon the earth. Poor, 
solitary, and unknown, her beauty would be to 
her a fearful dowry. Better that she should take 
the chance of wedding some man who is ac- 
counted honorable and just, than be left a prey 
to all. 

“Tt is from no iove for you, that I grant thus 
much. I to make that my 
personal predilections are with you. I know 
I could not know you, if you were to 


were such be her fate. Sir, two years ago, 


scorn you believe 
you not. 
abide with me. 
sation, would be under constant restraint. 


I have heard, I am content to believe. 


Your life, manner, and conver- 


What 


(To be continued.) 
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Whrratn her breast, more white than snows, 
Fair Amaryliis plants the rose; 


a 
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ARDEN. 


Not that the flower should bless your eyes, 
But the sweet garden, where it lies 

















MOUNT VERNON. 


BY ROBERT CRISWELL, JR 


Sacrep spot! dear to the heart of every true 
American. Indeed, the heart of any nation or 
clime that does not thrill with emotion at the 
sound of that name, is not strung aright; its pa- 
triotism may be doubted ; yea, it may already be 
said, it 


“Ts fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 


If, to be considered a good Mussulman, it is 
necessary for the follower of the false prophet to 
make at least one pilgrimage to Mecca during his 
lifetime, no matter how great the distance, or the 
difficulties and dangers of the journey, so, to be 
entitled to the honor of being called a true Ame- 
rican, and a good patriot, should every son and 
daughter of this goodly land pilgrimage to this 
Mecca of liberty—the residence and tomb of the 
world’s benefactor. 

It was well said, by one of our distinguished 
scholars, that ‘‘if America had done no other 
service to the world, she would have done enough 
Sut it ill befits 
me to attempt a long eulogy, or endeavor to set 


” 


by giving to it a Washington. 
forth the perfections of our immortal hero— 


“ To gild refined gold; to paint the lily; 
To throw a perfume on the violet; 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 


Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 


As for the early history of Mount Vernon, suf- 
fice it to say, that it took its name from Admiral 
Vernon, who presented part of the estate to 
General Washington, and who, subsequently, pur- 
chased several adjoining farms, until the planta- 
tion embraced about twelve thousand acres of 
land. 

During a recent visit to the hallowed grounds, 
we found the road from Alexandria very rough 
and dreary, a great part of it being skirted by 
thick woods. The porter’s lodge* was the first 
intimation we had of our arrival at the estate. It 
is now occupied by an old colored woman, who 
claims the honor of having been a servant of the 
patriot’s family, and tells many things about him; 
among others, that she saw him die, and saw his 
corpse while it lay in state. We bought several 
canes from her, which, she said, were cut near 
his tomb, and then passtd on, through deep ra- 


* (From later letters, we learn that even the lodge is 
now gone; nothing remaining save the gate posts and a 


few crumbling wails. —Ep. Lapy’s Book.] 


vines, to the mansion, which is about a mile from 
the lodge. 

I must say, that we were somewhat disappoint 
ed in the external appearance of the estate, as 
almost everything about it seems dilapidated and 
decaying. ‘The fences are bad, and overgrown 


with briars; and the brick walls of the large 
stables and other out-houses are falling down. 
The mansion itself, looks like 


guet hall deserted 


“Some bar 
Still, amid all the wreck and waste, are to be 
seen evidences of the consummate taste of the 
great man whose home it was. The house is of 
two stories, and is surmounted by a small cupola, 
over which is still suspended an 
The Pp az 
ars, reaches from the 
ground to the eaves of the roof, and is guarded on 


Within 


this porch, the father of his country was accus 


ancient and 


stormbeaten weathercock. 2a, supported 
by large and graceful pill 
J I 


the top by a light and tasteful balustrade. 


tomed to sit or walk, and the ancient stones have 


often reverberated the tones of his enthusiastic 
patriotism. 

The prospect from the porch is most beautiful ; 
for you can gaze for miles up and down the noble 
Potomac. Everything around reminds one of 
former days, and, while treading the broad piazza, 
the mind reverts incessantly to the majestic form 
whose shadow was once cast upon these very 
walls. 

A few hundred yards below the mansion, on 
the bank of the river, is the dry cellar—used, ori- 
ginally, as an ice-house—over which is built a 
small summer-house, surmounted by a dome and 
crescent. The old vault is but a short distance 
from this, about which one can get no ideas save 
those of decay and desecration. ‘The door, and 
part of the walls, are broken down, and the noble 
cedars around are withering and dying. While 
digging in the rubbish of the vault, we found an 
invaluable relic, being a small corner of the out- 
side case of the original coffin, a piece of the pall 
If the 


acorns, and even pebbles, found at this locality, 


still attached to it by two brass nails. 


are carried away as sacred mementos, how much 
more valuable is this! 

It is related, that one of our genuine Yankees, 
through our ambassador, presented the Emperor 
of Russia with a solitary acorn from the tomb of 
Washington. The emperor planted it with his 
own hands, wrote a letter of thanks to the donor, 
invited him to his court, drove him about in his 


) 


‘+ 
~ti 
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own carriage, and gave him permission to travel 
over his dominions. 

The remains of Washington were removed, a 
few years ago, to the new vault, where they now 
The 
with the arms of the nation, and 


repose in an elegant marble sarcophagus. 
lid is wrought 
the only inscription on it is the simple name of 
the sleeper within. ‘To the left, is a correspond- 
ing sarcophagus, enclosing the remains of Mrs. 
Washington, with the inscription, ‘* Martha, con- 
sort of Washington.”’ 

A singular incident occurred, some time since, 
at the tomb. It was visited by a band of singers 
called the Harmonists, who there sang the affect- 
ing lyric called ‘‘ The Grave of Washington.’’ 
I'hey had scarcely commenced the song, when a 
sagle, as if led by instinct, made its appear- 


noble 





ance, and hovered over the tomb until the conclu- 
sion of the piece. 

Congress has been petitioned, again and again, 
to purchase Mount Vernon, but, as yet, to no 
effect. 
of one hundred and fifty acres, including the build- 


‘The present owners are willing to dispose 


ings, tombs, and immediate grounds, for about 


one hundred thousand dollars. There is some- 
ional about the estate, that it should, 
property. It is 


said, that the present owners are unwilling to let 


thing so nat 
unquestionably, become public 
it pass out of their possession to any individual or 
company, and, unless Congress interferes, the 
time will soon come when we shall be pointed at 
as profaners, for allowing so sacred a spot to be 
involved in utter ruin. 
to appropriate the necessary funds from the public 


If Congress is unwilling 


treasury, let it appoint suitable agents, and the 
amount can be raised, by private subscription, in 


one month. It should then be placed under the 
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charge of a suitable superintendent, who should be 
required to keep the premises, as nearly as pos- 
sible, in the style maintained during the life of 
Washington. not then endure 
the mortification of being denied admittance into 
the house, as they now frequently are, after hav- 
ing journeyed great distances for the very pur- 


Visitors would 


pose. It is necessary for the family in possession 
to have some rules, and the present ones, requir- 
ing a letter, or permit, from some relative or par- 
ticular friend, are as light as could be expected. 
It would, perhaps, be well, if they were to refuse 
all visitors. Such a decision might, perhaps, re- 
call our servants in Congress to a sense of duty. 
Aside from the intrinsic interest attached to the 
itself, it contains many interesting curi- 
Among them, are the richly sculptured 


mansion 
osities. 
marble mantelpiece, presented by Lafayette to 
sword by 


Great, bearing the inscription, 


Washington, and the elegant sent 


Frederick 
‘From the oldest to the greatest general in the 


the 


world !”’ 
It was no uncommon thing for Washington to 
Na- 


poleon once acknowledged to an American, that 


be eulogized by kings and emperors. Even 
“the memory of Washington would live, and be 
held in grateful remembrance by the world, while 
lost in the vortex of revolu- 


his own would be 


tions.”” If such men as these held Washington 
in such estimation, how much more should every 
American hold his memory sacred, study his 
character, and endeavor to emulate his exainple ! 

We left Mount Vernon reluctantly, and even 
sadly; trusting, nevertheless, that our next visit 
will enable us to tread on national grounds, and 
weep at the tom) and rest in the house that we 
can call our own. 





“LIFE !—WHAT IS LIFE?—TO BREATHE LIGHTLY AND JOYFULLY ?” 


BY CAROLINE C—— 


No! but to long, to suffer, to endure! 

l'o weep, look back, and struggle, and lament! 
lo sicken w disease that hath no cure! 

ro live! to die! an endless punishment! 
lo look, with longing, from our childish years, 


Into the future; to shrink with amaze 


And terror, that find refuge but in tears, 


When we at last have reached those longed-for days! 
l'o love—and find our idol but of clay; 
lo dream of bliss—and wake to sigh and mourn; 


I 


» yoy one hour of a long, suniess day ; 


To never reach imagination’s bourn! 


Ah! think not life is to “ breathe joyfully,” 
hou who wouldst join the pageant of the stage! 
Thou too sha!t learn to check the bitter cry, 


As thou readst o’er the dark, sad drama’s page! 


ist learn the longing and the hope 
ulfilled ; 


dark as death thy feet mast grope, 


Thou, too, m 





That never yet for man have been 
Through shadow 
When every sound of joy for e’er is stilled! 

All human aids wil! fail—thou wilt mistrust— 
And thou wilt falter—faith and love shall fly— 


j 


Thy hopes will droop, droop to the very dust, 


Then is thy perilous time—thou'lt pray to die! 
Then look up, though the storm-drops wet thy face! 
Lift up thy heart, though thunders echo round ! 

The lightning’s rapid feet may not keep pace 
With thy soul's prayer, ascending without sound! 


And if the dreadful cup pass not away— 
If life is weariness, how it speeds on! 

The dark, dread night shal! not endure for aye— 
We must awake ere long, and find it gone! 
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BY MRS. 


MARY GOULD. 
[ne daughter of a “relic of Wyoming,’’ who 
resides at Canandaigua, New York, remembers 
something of the occurrences with the narrative 
of which her parent was accustomed to beguile 
her youthful attention. Many of the details have 
passed from recollection; and the story of her 
mother’s experiences in those wild times, hung 
upon in childhood and after years with such ear- 
nest interest, was colored by her imagination, and 
blended with much that she had heard from other 
sources; so that she has ventured only on the 
meagre outline of a few facts, in repeating a por- 


tion of the account. Enough remains, however, 


exhibit the character and the sufferings of one 
among those who bore a part and lot—unappre- 
ciated and forgotten—in the achievement of our 
country’s independence. 

Mary Sill, the daughter of James and Elizabeth 
Sill, was borne in Lyme, Connecticut, July 22d, 
1752. She was one of the oldest of a large family 
of children. At the early age of eighteen, she 
was married to James Gould, who was also a na- 
tive of Lyme. Her husband's parents, as wellas 
her own, were among the earliest settlers of that 
iid town. 

Mr. Sill, her father, having removed his family 
from Lyme to Wilkesbarre, shortly after the mar- 
riage of his daughter, the young couple deter- 


mined to make their home also inthat place. The 





difficulties and dangers, in those days, attendant 
on emigration from one portion of the wilderness 
by them, but they 


The journey was 


to the other, were experienced 
were young and full of hope. 

performed on horseback—Mrs. Gould carrying in 
her arms, the entire distance, her son, only three 


months old. 






They had lived at Wilkesbarre nearly five 
years, when the terrible event took place which 
has given so deep a tragic interest to that region— 

“ Whose baptism was the light of burning plains.” 


Its inci- 
dents have been recorded in song and story, and 


We need not dwell on the massacre. 
no picture imagination could portray would give 
With most 


» men who were the strength of the valley, 


an idea of the horrors of the scene. 





The reader is 1 for this sketch to an accom- 
shed yc e lad residi i ¢ 1a, who has 
Ken a p S$ lit st i ! eroines Of ihe nation’s 

early day 


E. 
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F. ELLET. 


Mr. Gould was absent with the American army— 
his station at that time being near New York. 
On the night of the third of July, 1778, Mrs. 
Gould, with who still 
Wyoming, sought refuge in the fort. 


the women remained in 
Her bro- 
ther-in-law, one of the few brave men who had 
survived the massacre, was with her family, but 
many of the terrified inhabitants had already fled. 
and 


It was quite dark when they entered the fort, 


so great were the terror and confusion, that it was 
jour 


was 


not perceived, till they went in, that a boy 
years old, one ol Mrs. Gould’s four childre n, 


missing! ‘The eflect on the mother, of this fear- 


ful discovery, may be more readily imagined than 


4 


described. Al! thought of her own safety was in- 


stantly lost in a more heart-piercing fear. Disre- 
garding all remonstrances and entreaties, not to 
expose herself to deadly peril, she set out imme- 
diately, alone and in the darkness, to search for 
the missing child. For more than an hour she 
wandered, bewildered with anguish, seeking him 
in every spot where it was likely he could have 
strayed; but her wild and frenzied search was 
horror must 
stir the bosom at the thought of that solitary mo- 
ther, taking her way the 
with the dead and dying 


vain. What emotions of pity and 


across plain strewed 
of the recent battle— 
still 
lurking—but unmindful of around 
her; fearing only for her child, lest he might be 
lost in the river, or might have fallen—more ter- 


where the savages, eager for blood, were 


the dangers 


rible thought!—into the hands of the merciless 
red men! She was not long doomed to sufler 
these torturing apprehensions. ‘The little truant 


was found, playing with some other children, on 


the banks of the river, unconscious of danger, in 


the happy fearlessness of his age. We may con- 
ceive the heartfelt gratitude with which the 


bosom 


young 
mother clasped to her her recovered trea- 
back with him to the place of 


Often, in describing what she en- 


sure, and hurried 


partial safety. 


dured through that long night, surrounded by 
sights and sounds of woe, by lamentations and 


alarms, has she said that no portion of her suflfer- 
ing could be compared to the agony of dread which 
distracted her as she sought her helpless boy. The 
hours by so 
In the 


the fort was a sc¢ 


night, measured through its many 


mourners, at length passed. morning, all 


within and without ne of dire 


confusion. Not a moment of time was to be lost, 


mercy they were 


for all knew too well the 
foes when they should fall 


their 
their power, and that their only hope lay 
} 


nt, 


to ex- 


pect from into 
in im- 


Preparations for this were going 
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forward on all sides. Mrs. Gould’s brother-in- 
law assisted her in the few and hurried arrange- 
ments she made for departure. A fine horse, be- 
longing to her husband, was laden with a bed, on 
which she was placed with her four children, the 
youngest an infant. 

On that morning, the distressed mother parted 
with the friends of her early and more peaceful 
years, few of whom she was ever so happy as to 
meet again. One of her younger sisters, then un- 
married, was met by a Mrs. Schoot, of Philadel- 
phia, in Canandaigua, fifty-two years after that 
fearful morning. The cares of a long life had 
weighed heavily, the frosts of age had fallen on 
them both ; but the scenes of that day when they 
separated on the banks of the Susquehanna, sur- 
rounded by all that could render the parting most 
affecting, most heart-rending, were most vividly 
retained in the memory of each. 

In ‘* The 
historical and biographical sketches, in the form 


Hazleton ‘Travelers’’—a series of 
of dialogues between two travelers from Hazleton, 
written by the Hon. Charles Miner, and published 
in the Wyoming Republican in 1837—a few cha- 
racteristic pictures are given of the adventures and 
sufferings of the old settlers of the valley. Speak- 
ing of those who fled after the massacre, the wri- 


ter says—‘* What a picture for the pencil! Every 
pathway through the wilderness thronged with 
women end children, old men and boys. The 


able men of middle life and activity, were either 
away in the general service, or had fallen. There 
were few who were not in the engagement; so 
that, in one drove of fugitives, consisting of one 
hundred persons, there was only one man with 
them. Let the painter stand on some eminence, 
commanding a view at once of the valley and the 
mountain. Let him paint the throng climbing 

hurrying on, filled with terror, de- 
Take a the 
affrighted mother, whose husband has fallen, an 


the heights; 
spair, and sorrow. single group; 
infant on her bosom, a child by the hand; anaged 
parent, slowly climbing the rugged way, behind 
her; hunger presses them sorely ; in the rustling 
of every leaf they hear the approaching savage ; 
the ‘shades of death’ before them; the valle y; all 
in flames, behind them; their cottage, their barns, 
their harvests, all swept in this flood of ruin; 
their star of hope quenched in this blood-shower 
of savage vengeance !”’ 

In this sad pilgrimage over the dreary wilder- 
ness of the mountains, where the sick and wound- 
ed, the young and the aged, took their weary way, 
Mrs. Gould bore her part. Before she had gone 
half way up the heights, her generous heart was 
moved beyond endurance by the sights of weak- 
ness and misery everywhere surrounding her; and 
with the prospect of a long and perilous journey 
before her, she dismounted, took down the chil- 
dren, and, with the youngest in her arms, pursued 
her way on foot, leaving the horse she had rode for 
the use of those who, from sickness or old age, 


were entirely unable to accomplish a journey of 
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any length on foot, or even to make good their 
escape. Such was the feeling for others shown 
by a matron of the Revolution! Nodelusive ex- 
pectation could, for a moment, have beguiled the 
noble young creature into the impulse of gene- 
rosity ; for, before her, the interminable wilderness 
offered the only place of refuge ; and there was 
no hope left of returning to Wyoming. Already 
the house, which had been her happy home, was 
a heap of ruins. It must have been with a heart 
filled with forebodings of evil, mingled with little 
hope, that she turned her face once more towards 
the rising sun, and, with her young children, re- 
sumed the toilsome march seventy miles in length ; 
sleeping at night under the canopy of heaven, and 
subsisting on the fruits of the forest, and the hand- 
ful of spoiled meal which was all she had been 
able to secure in the way of provision for the 
But her unfaltering trust was fixed on 





journey. 
Him who feedeth the young ravens when they 
cry, and who had graciously willed that her heroic 
Sustained and 


self-sacrifice should be rewarded, 
guided by His protecting care, they at length 
reached the Delaware in safety. 

The weary little family had nearly accomplished 
their long journey, when, by one of those won- 
derful so-called chances, showing most openly the 
merciful Providence of God, the and 
wife again met. Having heard a flying report of 
the horrible tragedy at Wyoming, and scarcely 
daring to indulge a hope of ever seeing his living 


husband 


wife and children, Mr. Gould had set out on the 
same road his family had so recently passed over, 
for the scene of massacre. The faint hope of 
their escape he had deemed so wild, was most un- 
expectedly turned into the reality of joy by the 
sight of his beloved ones. 

He was not long in finding a place of shelter for 
them, in the house of a Dutch family, somewhere 
in the wilderness on the banks of the Delaware. 
Here they remained in safety till another home 
was provided, to which they removed, and lived 
there two months. At the end of that time, Mr. 
Gould retired from his post as commissary in the 
army. He returned with his family to Lyme, 
where he died in 1810, having witnessed but the 
first years of the existence of a republic, which his 
wife lived to seein the glory of its strength. 

In 1811, Mrs. Geuld removed into the western 
part of the State of New York, where, until her 
death, she resided, for the most part, among her 
children. One of them, at that time, lived in Ba- 
tavia, one in Bloomfield, and one in Canandaigua. 
Of the four who accompanied their mother upon 
that tedious and dangerous foot journey, from 
Wilkesbarre to the Delaware, one only is yet liv- 
ing—Mr. William Gould, whose home is in Ohio. 
Mrs. Cole, another of the four, died in Canan- 
daigua. Some of her descendants reside in 
Michigan. 

The children and grandchildren of the subject 
of this notice, form a numerous family. Many of 
them live in western New York, and many in 
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Michigan. They regard their ancestor with re- 
verent aflection, and retain, with feelings of pecu- 
liar and tender interest, the memory of her ‘‘ green 
old age.’’ 

Previous to her marriage, or shortly afterwards, 
Mrs. Gould became a member of the Presbyterian 
church, of which she continued through life a con- 
sistent and devoted member. The trials which 
marked her earthly pilgrimage did not cease with 
the struggle of her country for freedom. She 
lived to follow many of her children, to whom she 
was devotedly attached, to the grave; and sor- 
rows, such as almost invariably attend those to 
whom long life is given, were not spared her. But 
the strong faith of the Christian enabled her to tread 
the thorny path with patience, and to await the 
death summons without fear. She possessed a spi- 
rit truly lofty and noble, and was greatly beloved for 
her many estimable qualities of mind and heart. 
She was, moreover, extremely energetic, and had 
great fortitude and power of endurance. Charit- 
able in thought as well as in deeds, affectionate 
and forbearing towards others, she ever preferred 
their interest to her own, and was ready to sacri- 
fice her wishes where principle was not concerned. 

She died in 1842, in Canandaigua, at the resi- 
dence of her daughter, Mrs. Phineas Bates. She 
had nearly reached the age of ninety, yet retained 
her mental faculties, having written letters the 
day before her death to some of her children. On 
the morning of this day, she had arranged a few 
trifling gifts of her own manufacture for some of 
her grandchildren in Batavia; and she was about 
going to visit one of the neighbors on the other 
side of the way, when she was suddenly seized 
with paralysis or apoplexy, and fell down ina fit. 
She lived till the next night, and then breathed 
her last, thus closing a life which presented, in 
some of its eventful scenes, another example of the 
heroism, patience, and constancy which the wo- 
men of our own age would do well to emulate. 





[The traditionary anecdote noticed in the fol- 
lowing letter, was sent to Mrs. Ellet while col- 
lecting materials for the ‘‘ Women of the Ame- 
rican Revolution.’’ She had no belief in its 
authenticity, as far as Mrs. Clinton was concerned, 
and therefore did not include it among the anec- 
dotes published in her work. It was sent to the 
Lady’s Book as a curious piece of tradition, the 
publication of which might draw forth some inte- 
resting particulars from persons acquainted with 
the transaction. The incident of Taylor’s cap- 
ture, swallowing the bullet, etc., is mentioned in 


Thacher’s Journal. } 


Newsureu, March 19, 1849. 
L. A. Gopey, Esa. 

Dear sir: You will excuse the liberty of a 
stranger in addressing you; but as my better half 
is a subscriber to your valuable book, and as 
through her kindness I am occasionally permitted 
to peruse it, I shall presume upon that to call 
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your attention to a misstatement of what bas be- 
come a matter of histery. 

In your November number, in notices of ‘‘ He- 
you give an in- 
76, of the detection of the 


roic Women of the Revolution,’’ 
cident that occurred in 
spy who was carrying dispatches from Sir Henry 
Clinton, then in New York, to Burgoyne at the 
north. You state that the stranger was enter- 
tained at the governor’s house at Albany, that it 
was in the winter season, and that the ball which 
contained the dispatch being swallowed by the 
stranger, was brought to light through the agency 
of Mrs. Clinton. 
currence of the kind during the Revolution, and 
as that occurred in this county, more than one 
hundred miles from Albany; as it occurred in the 
fall and not in the winter; and as it occurred in 
1777, and not’76; and as Mrs. Governor Clinton 
had no lot or part in it, there can be no particu- 
lar harm in setting you right in the matter. 


Now, as there was but one oc- 


General George Clinton’s head-quarters, at the 
time of the above occurrence, was at the house of 
Mrs. Falls, at a place called Washington Square 
about four miles west of Newburgh, on the west 
side of the Hudson River, and about sixty miles 
from New York. For the particulars, I give you 
a copy of Governor Clinton's letter to the cour 
cil of safety, as well as the account of our his- 
torian, as to how the ball was obtained. 


‘* HEAD-QUARTERS, 
‘Mrs. Falls, 11th October, 1777. 
‘* Dear sir: I favored 
your letter of yesterday—with a letter from Mr 
Morris (by a second express), containing the most 
agreeable accounts from the northward. By a 
copy ofa letter, from Gen. Sir Henry Clinton to 
Burgoyne, now enclosed you, you will observe 
that Clinton is no way confident of their being able 
to form a junction of their armies, though there 
are nothing but bars between them. I wish no- 
thing more than that Clinton may attempt it. I 
am persuaded that, though the chance of war may 
at times occasion our prospects to look gloomy 
when the enemy push hard, yet it is in that way 
their ruin must be effected ; and I greatly hope, 
that Clinton, not wise enough to improve by ex- 
ample, will, like Burgoyne (flushed with his late 
success), give stretch to his forces, or, at least, 
send parties out to try the affections of the inha- 
bitants: in either case, I have not a doubt but he 
will meet with the same fate. Should this not be 
the case, I hope, in a few days, to have strength 
enough to be the assailant. 
‘* We have nothing new here since I wrote you 


am this moment wilh 


yesterday. I have sent a flag to Gen. Clinton for 
a list of our prisoners, &c., which is not yet re- 
turned. 


“The letter from Clinton to Burgoyne, taken 
from Daniel Taylor, was enclosed in a small sil- 
ver ball, of an oval form, about the size of a fusee 
bullet, and shut with a screw the middle. 
When he was taken and brought before me, he 


in 
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swallowed it. I mistrusted this to be the case, 
from information I received, and administered 
him a very strong emetic, calculated to operate 
either way. This had desired effect. It 
brought it from him; but, though close watched, 
he had the art to conceal it a second time. I 
made him believe I had taken our Captain Camp- 
bell, another messenger, who he knows was out 
on the same business; that! learned from him all 
I wanted to know; and demanded the ball, on 
pain of being hung up instantly, and cut open to 
search for it. This brought it forth. 

‘‘T have been particular in this little matter, 
that you may, in future, understand this new 
mode of conveyance. 

‘‘T am, in great haste, with high esteem, 
‘* Your most obedient servant, 
“Geo. CLINTON,’’ 


the 


“Fort Mont 
** Nous y voici, and nothing now between us 
but Gates. I sincerely hope this little success of 
ours may facilitate your operations. In answer to 
your letter of the 28th Sept., by C. C., I shall 
only say I cannot presume to order, even advise, 
I heartily wish you success. 
‘* Faithfully yours, 
“ H. Curnton. 


MERY, Oct. 8, 1777. 


for reasons obvious. 


**“(Copy) Geo. CiinTon.’ 

** Dr. Moses Higby, of Newburgh, who resided 
near Mrs. Falls, at the Square, was the physician 
who administered the medicine spoken of in the 
letter. The doctor, ever afterwards, prided him- 
self greatly on that incident in his practice, which 
he neither forgot nor permitted any one else to 
disremember, or be ignorant of. 

‘* The reader will observe that Taylor was sent 
with dispatches from Gen. Sir Henry Clinton, 
then at Fort Montgomery, to Burgoyne, at the 
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north, near Saratoga. As he proceeded north, 
supposing himself to be with the British, without 
knowing it, he passed within the American lines, 
and was captured. When challenged by a soldier 
on duty, who asked him if he was a friend or foe, 
he replied, ‘a friend; and that he wanted to see 
General Clinton.’ The soldier said he would 
conduct him to the general. Taylor, all the while, 
supposed that he was being conducted to General 
Sir Henry Clinton; but when he was ushered 
into the presence of General George Clinton, he 
was undeceived, and heard to exclaim, ‘I am 
lost !’ 

‘The ball was then procured as stated in 
General Clinton’s letter, and he kept safely til! 
the general marched to Esopus, where he was 
taken along with the army, when he was tried and 
condemned asaspy. He was executed by being 
hung on the limb of an apple tree, in or near the 
village.”’ 

You must excuse me for the length of my ex- 
tract, to prove we are entitled to the location of 
the above incident. We are a little tenacious of 
our revolutionary reminiscences, of which we 
have many; and only require a Lippard to give 
us what we deserve—a place in the foreground of 
the legends of the Revolution. 

I once was placed in an unpleasant dilemma, by 
quoting an ‘‘ incident of the Revolution.’’ Not 
being acquainted with the locale, I was agreeably 
entertaining a young person with the incident of 
the betrayal of Washington by a quaker Tory, 
who invited him to dine, intending he should be 
surprised by the red coats. Washington, how- 
ever, being put upon his guard, had a company 
of his own men disguised in the British uni- 
form. They took the quaker and hung him, for 
his perfidy. The Tory proved to be her grand- 
father, and she was able to tell me more than 
I had read. 





A SUNDAY 


TO MY 


EVENING 


THOUGHT 


FRIEND 


BY K. B 


a gentie calm 
a blessed balm, 


Tis winter twilight, anc 
Steals o’er my spirit, like 
From the kind, gracious influence distilled, 


With which this holy, happy day is filled. 


The sun seems sinking to a place of rest, 
And brightly, in the am 
His latest rays flash forth, 


er-tinted west, 
while from afar 


Rises, with meek, mild radiance, evening's star 


But as the light fades to a sombre hue, 


More lustrously fair, Venus greets my view 


Till all the sky is wrapped in shadows dark, 
And her chaste rays are all my eyes can mark 


And when her gentle lustre thus I see, 
Why turns my mem’ry, dearest, unto thee 
For this—it pictures hours of woe and gloom, 
Which thy kind smile and deeds did well iliume 


, 


Oh, may thy life, my friend, be calm and blest, 
Like this just ended day of holy rest; 

And when death’s dimness steals thine eyelids o’er 
Then, star-like, may thy spirit shine and soar 

















In marking the wide and rapid spread of the 
French philosophy of our time, with its bold in- 
fidelity and its peculiar social theories, I have 
often been disposed to speculate on its probable 
has 
The cant 


sophistries of atheism, 


effect on the light literature of the age. It 
already a prose literature of its own. 
of progress, and the fine 
are becoming familiar to us through the medium 
of French novels—feuilletons—and their Ameri- 
can imitations. But the realm of poetry has not 
yet been invaded to any great extent by this new 
school of reform writers. A strange, anomalous, 
indescribable, and often utterly incomprehensible 
style of prose, has hitherto served their philan- 
thropic purposes. But we may expect that verse 
will yet be called upon to do its part, and the coy 
nine be pressed into the service at last, by bards, 


the like of whom they never met amid the Par- 
nassian groves, drinking at the divine founts, 
wearing the immortal bays, when Greece and 


song were young. 
What sort of Jove poetry will theirs be, with 
philosophy and skepticism in place of the instine- 


3 


tive faith and devotion which have been essential 
elements of the purest amatory verse from the 
trou! 


world-embracing philanthropy, in place of the sim- 





dour down; with grand speculations and a 


ple, earnest feeling, the intense concentration, the 
individualization of passion; and with the « 
of the 


obligation, 


tire 
sentiment ot 
the 


imperishable soul of 


absence constancy as an eter- 


‘ strong necessity,”’ the vi- 


lit Py ] 
taiity, the I 


ve? 


By a happy accident, a marvelous piece of good 
fort 


question, by giving my reader an example, a sort 





I am, in part, able to reply to this curious 


the 


the 


of foretaste, of style of amatory poetry we 


: ' 
may expect under new literary regime. ‘The 


iuthor of the poem reterre d to, is a man confess- 


edly in advance of the age; one distinguished, or 
distinguished, as a trans- 


He 


who, doubtless, will be 


cendental philosopher. has lately returned 


from a six months’ residence in France, where he 
had the honor of making the acquaintance of Eu- 


Madame 


He has now established 


gene Sue, and of smoking a cigar with 
George Sand, in a café. 
himself in an elegant villa, near the city of B——., 
where the luxuries and refinements of the “ good 
time coming’”’ are, in a degree, anticipated in his 
personal surroundings. informed, in 
that 


strong-mninded young 


I have been 


the li were lr 


es 





confidence, ssed to a 
countrywoman of ours, I] 
known as a translator from the Chinese, for her 
progress in the art of navigation, and, in particu- 
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lar, for her late astounding developmen 
science of Psy« nology. 

But to the poem. It will be 
lay, profoundly impersonal, far-glowing, 
clasping,’’ all creation-comprehending in 
and spirit. 


ARTICULATE SOUL-THROBBING 


PHIGENIA. 


Night, gent 


Upon her 


urse, is hushing earth to sie e} 


Ethiop bosom; soft the hours 


Shed dew and fragrance on the 


Through fair immensities of airy deeps 





Moonshine and starshine pour their luminou 
Like silver billows of the vast unseen 

Far circling round our life; the air is still 
Like the calm grandeur of a mighty thought 
Sore-burdened with the dust of life’s highwa 
Faint-shrink rom the din and turmoil str 


That fill the -voicéd actua 


And the loud breathing of the 


many 
eat world-} 
I do retire me 
W here, in 


The soul prog 


to that inner ilfe, 


primeval quiet, sits the soul, 


ressive, patient brooding o’er 


Its unfledged visions, which shall yet go fort 


On mighty wing, and lead the march of min 


As eagles lead the armies of old Rome. 


Now yearns my soul o’er wide humanity 


Now hugs my heart its human brothers in, 


Till tribes and nations there do congregate 


But most on thee, oh spirit-bride, I muse, 











found, for a 


charmed rep 


i8 ll 1 


love 


* world 


its scoy 


~ 


Whose love hath silvered o’er my life’s dull n 
As lights t Lee w moon of Reform 
I love the as I ve the hope divine 
That tells a day « ocial freedom dawns 
To gladden nature a exalt the race! 
I bless the star-ruled hour when first our sou 
Twin emanations from infinitude, 
Did mingle into o € when our hearts 
Took up life’s psaim at love’s primeval note 
And thence 1 pulsed divinest harmony. 
Yet vow I t rar wooers vow, 
To love and ve to thee till death shall part 
But I w ove thee while thy spirit thus, 
A subtler essence into mine infused, 


Pervadeth all my bei while thy love 


Stars all life’s d 


A voicing 


ita 


forth of golden prophecies ; 


While, wing and wing with mine, thy soul may 


The sunward flight of progress, J am thine 
Not vulgar v 
But free 
No selfish home-lov ul 
But bold comming 
Nor would | bind thy heart 


rtues do I ask of thee, 


communion with my freest thought 

{no housewife’s thri 
xy with my highest life 
Nor hold thy roving fa atmy beck 


Let the prim maxims of the olden ume 


sounds through the dim obscure 


with custom’s chains 
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The bigot-rules which bound the weak of soul, I wake to stretch my fond arms forth, 
The constancy constrained, the laws of caste, In grief and sudden fear; 
Die with thy grandames. What are they to thee, To weep, to call upon thy name, 
Thou woman of the futur W hat are all Yet know thou canst not hear! 
The fictions of the past,—the forms, and rites, Constance, my bride, 
And “old wives’ fables” of the church and state? My heart's dear pride, 
Say, is it well with thee’? 
Oh that humanity, like us, were free! 
And all relations of the social state I wake to traverse, step by step, 
Governed alone by Nature’s primal laws The sweet paths of our past, 
And spiritual affinities supreme ! Where the throb of bliss first woke our hearts 
That Love himself were free, as when he sprang And the tide of life ran fast; 
From the sweet thraldom of his mother’s arms, When I sunned me through enchanted days, 
And shot his flame-winged arrows ‘mid the throng In thy beauty’s splendid light; 
Of crowned immortals on the Olympian height, When thy love was with me in my sleep, 
And pierced great Jove himself, that ancient type And hallowed all the night 
Which shadows forth the 1 RE MAN—above Constance, my bride, 
All power save Love’s—exalied high o’er all My heart's dear pride, 
Earth’s slavish laws and smal! moralities— Say, is it well with thee? 
Mid beauty, art, and song, and pleasure throned, P : 
Bowed down in awe before no far-off God, Oh life is full, oh life is deep, 
And heeding but the inspirations grand Oh earth is fair to see 
Of deity within * * - * * A beautiful and blessed place, 
For it holdeth love and thee! 
And now, my dear reader, let me show you My faith in heaven and in thy truth 
~ . 28 Are one forevermore ; 
something in complete and striking contrast with — Pe 
, read thy pure soul, and believe— 
the above. It is a little love-lay, simple, direct; + love ies an Ghee. 
not highly poetical, nor fanciful, nor finished, but Constance, my bride, 
earnest and tender—a sort of ‘‘ cry of the heart,’’ My heart’s dear pride, 
as dear Lamartine would say—written, because Say, is it well with thee’ 
he couldn’t help it, by one not a poet, nor a phi- ot iP 
losopher, “only a mercantile man,’’ during a night rhe beaaty ee 
—- The day’s full bloom and light 
at sea, on his way to California, and addressed to : : 
: = A : Art thou to me; and when, at last, 
his wife, his hive-years wedded wife Comes on the long, chill night, 
Oh, I will crown me with thy love, 
TO CONSTANCE And arm me with thy faith, 
Breathe out thy name from my deep hear 
The tropic stars are looking down And thus go down to death 
Upon the midnight deep ; Constance, my bride, 
The wind blows fresh, as on our course My heart's dear pride, 
Right gallantly we sweep Say, is it well with thee’ 
For thee I wake, oh fair beloved 
Far o’er the flashing foam, I know my soul’s wild longings 
My fears, my hopes, my tender thoughts Will seek thee in thy rest, 
Like swift-winged birds fly home W here thou liest with a thought of me 
Constance, my bride, Close folded to thy breast 
My heart's dear pride And I will fear no more—thou dwell’st 
Say, is it well with thee? In the angels’ gentle care; 
And the ear of Heaven low bendeth 
I wake from dreams t some dread ill To the meek voice of thy prayer 
Hath breathed upon thy bloom, Constance, my bride 
That round thy ways are falling fast My heart's dear pride 
The cold shades of the tomb I know ‘tis we!! with thee 
<==‘ 





SONNET 


Y Wy 

fiat! Autumn! thou, on rainbow-colored throne, 
Dost sway thy sceptre over dying things; 
Aud wildwoods’ musi thy mournful tone 
As now her dying dirge sad Nature sings 


The Oak, with crimson glories on his brow 
Moans that 
His forest brethren at thy feet must bow 


s empty honors cannot last 


—AUTUMN 


Be 
Yet, Autumn! 


*Tis sadness in sweet sympathy with mine, 


wailing their magnificence, soon past 


I thy pensiveness should love 


As, lonely, stray I through the mournful grove 
Musing on sorrows, sent by hand divine :-— 

Joy, Youth, and Happiness, like pale leaves, fall 

Fa wither, pass away from us, poor morials, al! 
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BY SIDNEY 


CHAPTER I 


The last rays of the declining 


fast disappearing beneath the western 


lr was evening 


sun were 
horizon, but its soft and mellow beams were still 
sufficient to light up the scene around. Beneath 
1e arbor of a country villa, some twenty stadia 
} 


trom the city of Rome, sat a maiden, over whose 


head eighteen summers had not yet passed. In 
her hand she held a roll of parchment, upon which 


tly fixe d, without once 





her eyes remained steadfas 
raising them to gaze upon the splendid scene open 


And what could be traced on th 





to her view 
parchment which could so absorb the thoughts and 
feelings of the maid, as to make surrounding ob- 


lost to her ? 





It was the history of the works of the Saviour 


of mankind; of Him who, to redeem the chil- 


dren of men from the transgression of their first 
' 


parent, calmly suffered upon the cross 








As the maiden read of the meekness, and sub- 


mission, and suffering of the Lord, the tears 
started from her eyes; and laying the parchment 
on the seat before her, she gave herself up to 
sweet and holy meditation, unmindful of the in- 
creasing darkness. 

Ah, maiden, awake from thine own thoughts! 
Gaze around, and ward off the danger near. 
Alas! thou seest not that form, which, silently 
and stealthily as a serpent, is now approaching 


thee. Thou seest not the malign expression of 


that dark face, as it now bends over thee. 
gazes on the parchment, a fiend-like joy spreads 
over that countenance. For a moment, the lips 
part, and the figure seems about to speak; bu 
they are again closed without emitting any sound, 
and the figure glides away, unperceived, without 
the slightest noise. All this passed, yet the 
maiden was unconscious of aught around her. 
Wrapped in her own meditations, she neither 
heard nor saw the movement of the figure which 





so lately stood near her. 

Another form now approached the maid, but 
from a different direction, and in a different man- 
ner from the one which had before come near her. 
He came forward quietly, but without attempt at 
concealment, and as if fearing nothing. His form 
was noble, and his face moulded in the most cor- 
rect style of Roman beauty. 

He was dressed after the manner of an officer 
of the emperor's guard, and wore, at his right side, 
the Roman short sword. This was the only of- 
fensive weapon he had about him. 


The maiden, upon noticing his approach, greet- 
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He seated himself at her 
side, and, taking up the parchment, glanced at it 


ed him with a smile. 


with a saddened brow; then, turning to the maid- 
en, he said: ‘‘ Virginia, do you still adhere to 
these dangerous 
the emperor's proclamation against all who pro- 


doctrines? Know you not of 


fess to believe them ?”’ 

‘‘T know full well, Lucius,’’ sadly, but firmly, 
replied the maiden, ‘‘the danger I incur by be- 
lieving in Christianity ; but were it threefold more 
dangerous, still would I adhere most faithfully to 


Lucius, you know not the 


its cause. Oh! 
strength this faith imparts. At the stake, 
would sustain my fortitude, and enable me to die, 
as should a Roman maiden and a follower of 
Christ.’ 


As Virginia spoke 


’ 


Lucius gazed upon her di- 
lated and speaking eyes, with looks of ardent ad- 
miration, and thought with wonder upon a doc- 
trine which caused even a tender maid, not yet 
arrived at the age of womanhood—one that knew 
nothing of the sorrows of life, but only of its 
joys—to talk thus calmly of an agonizing death. 
‘* Lucius,’ continued Virginia, ‘‘let us talk no 
more upon this. Could I hope to convert you to 
this sublime faith, my exertions would be well re- 
paid. But no; for that I can never hope. Yet 
the day may come when, with me, you may be- 
lieve in Christ; when we may worship Him 


where—these writings tell me—oppression and 


tyranny will cease.’’ 

‘ Virginia, if Lucius, by any word, has pained 
your heart, forgive him. ‘The gods know that 
the life of Lucius is, at any moment, at the dis- 
posal of Virginia.’’ 


As Lucius thus spoke, he knelt at the feet ot 
Virginia; and, taking her hand in his, he raised it 
respectfully to his lips. He then continued :— 
**T have just left Aulus, your good uncle, of 
whom I asked consent to our betrothal. He has 
accorded it most willingly, although I had feared 
otherwise.”’ 


3ut, Lucius,”’ said the maid, “‘ will not the 
knowledge of my belief in Christianity prevent 
your wish to wed me ?”’ 

** And can Virginia think that of one who has 
always loved her so devotedly ?’’ cried Lucius, in 
an impassioned tone. ‘‘ But let us now retire, 
dear. The shades of evening have fallen fast, 
and the dew will soon cover the earth.”’ 

He wrapped her mantle closely round her fra- 
gile form,*and they both took a path leading 
direct to the villa. 

Scarcely had they disappeared, when that form 
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which had before approached Virginia, unseen by 


her, once more emerged from the surrounding 
A more dark and gloomy countenance 


han belonged to that man was never made. 


ishes. 


onflicting passions had combined to render a 


once handsome face direful to look upon. He 
gazed after the receding forms of Lucius and Vir- 
vinia, and his face expressed the fierce passions 


which reigned within his bosom. 
As the last glimpse of them disappeared among 


he trees, his rage found vent in words. ‘So 
hou art to have her, Lucius; her who scorned the 
offers of Caius Sempronius. Thou mayst, if 
naught should happen to prevent. 


I hold a secret, which 


But beware! 
thou art not yet secure. 

shall yet satisfy my dearest hopes of vengeance. 
Nero will gladly welcome new victims to satisfy 
and then shall Caius 
Thou 
art a Christian, Virginia, and can endure tortures, 
ind not renounce thy faith. This is well. Thy 
to the proof. Al- 


his insatiate love of blood; 


be revenged, proud maid, for all thy scorn. 


constancy may one day be put 
hough thy uncle has been senator, and Lucius is 


10w the captain of Nero’s guards, yet all this will 
not tempt the emperor ‘to spare thee. Sooner far 
will he involve the others in thy ruin.”’ 

So saying, Caius Sempronius once more disap- 
peared among the bushes; and, mounting his 
varger, which had been concealed without the 
valls, he set out toward home, revolving in his 
»wn dark mind schemes for compassing the ruin 
t the unsuspecting Virginia. 


* * * * * * 


CHAPTER II 


) months pa 


ind his betrothed Virginia, and nothing occurred 
o disturb the felicity enjoyed by them. Virginia 
ontinued to hear of the lty of the emperor 
Nero to her Christian friends, and her heart bled 


Nothing had 


us upon the 


is she thought of their sufferings. 

been said by either herself or Luci 
subject of Christianity, since the night on which 
} 


Lucius had asked the consent of Aulus to his be- 


trothal with his niece. Both mutually forbore 





speaking to each oth ym a subject which 
caused pain to both. 

Virginia knew not that any one but Lucius was 
aware of her departure from the faith of her fa- 
mus of the danger she 


Even 


thers. She was fully cons 
was in, should her secret be discovered. 
her uncle Aulus, who loved her as his own child, 
would probably disown her, if he knew of her 
heresy. 

Once more in that arbor, where, two months 
before, they had sat, Lucius and Virginia were 
side by side. Happy were their faces, and happy 
were their thoughts, as they thus sat agd poured 
into each other's ears their words of love. They 
thought neither of the past nor future; the pre- 
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sent was theirs to enjoy, unmixed by any gloomy 
forebodings. 

W hat had they to do with the cares and troubles 
of the cold and selfish world? ‘Their happiness 
was centered in themselves; and events, which 


ht ruffle the smooth serenity of their lives, 





were passed unheeded by. 


How bright, but yet how transitory is the first 


dream of love to youth! Like a flake of snow, 


which we may hold for an instant in our hands, 
and admire its beauty and purity, it melts within 
our grasp and leaves nothing but a drop of cold 
water, with no resemblance to its former beauty. 
How loath are all to awake from this bright and 
pleasant dream, to the stern and cold realities of 
life, so different from our fond anticipations! But 
so it is; sooner or Jater, all must find this life to 


be a dream, an empty bubble; and, 


unless pre- 
pared for a better one hereafter, how chill and 
drear is the prospect before us! A long and 
weary pilgrimage would lay before us, without a 
ray of hope or comfort to light us upon our jour- 
ney. ‘* Vanity of vanities—all is vanity.’’ 

Long did Lucius and Virginia sit together in 
that arbor; and sweet to each other’s ears were 
the words that fell from their lips—words of love, 
and joy, and happiness tocome. Oh! that the 
should e’er awake from their dreams! 


Is his 


But why starts Lucius so suddenly ? 


dream already ended? Hark! along the garden 
paths comes the heavy tramp of armed men. 


Nearer and nearer the sounds approach; but stiil 
stands Lucius at the entrance of the arbor, trans- 
fixed with wonder at those strange sounds in that 
place. But now all is explained to him; for, ad- 
vancing towards him, he beholds a band of the 
emperor's guards, led by Caius Sempronius. 
Triumphant scorn is seated upon the features of 
} 


Caius, and Virginia trembled when she looked 


upon him. Ina loud voice, he said :— 

‘ Virginia, the emperor commands you to ap- 
pear before him, and has sent me to fulfil those 
commands.,’’ 

At these words, the calmness of Lucius re 
turned to him, and he spoke to Sempronius. 


‘It is my duty, Sempronius, as captain of the 
guards, tosee to the fulfilment of the emperor’s 
commands.”’ 

Sempronius smiled upon Lucius as he thus 
spoke —_— 

** Lucius,’’ he said, “‘is no longer captain of 
the emperor's guards; that honor is now assigned 


o Sempronius. And Lucius himself must appear 


before the emperor to answer to the charge of 


heresy.”’ 

Lucius now comprehended the full extent of 
their danger. No chance of escape appeared to 
him. He knew well the bloody character of the 
relentless Nero, and that both friends and enemies 
Unsheath- 


ing the sword buckled to his side, he placed him- 


} nC » saw Ity 
became victims to his savage cruelty. 


self before Virginia. 


‘Soldiers, Romans,”’ he cried, ‘‘ come on and 
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slay your captain; alive, he will never be taken. 
As a Roman will Lucius die, with his sword in 
his hand. 
be their will, I shall yet be saved from your 


The gods will protect me; and, if it 


hands.’’ 

For a moment, the soldiers hesitated; they all 
loved Lucius, and were loath to attack him. But 
the stern voice of Sempronius ordered them for- 
ward; and fear being stronger within them than 
love, they rushed upon the brave Lucius. The 
two foremost men fell before his flashing sword, 
a third shared the fate of his companions; but 
numbers at last conquered, and Lucius was borne 
down and overpowered by his enemies. 

Sempronius had commanded the soldiers on no 
account to slay him. He was bound firmly, as 
was also Virginia. Aulus, 
carried, with the others, before the emperor’s tri- 


too, was taken, and 


bunal. 

When in Rome, the prisoners were confined in 
different dungeons, and were not allowed opportu- 
They remained long in 
Had not Lucius 


resisted the emperor’s commands, he might soon 


nity to speak together. 
suspense as to their future fate. 
have regained his liberty; but that crime alone, 
he well knew, was sufficient to be punished by 
death. But he cared not for life, now that all 
hopes of saving Virginia had vanished. 

She had been offered life and freedom, on con- 
dition of her abjuring Christianity; but her firm- 
ness forsook her not in this emergency, and she 
persisted in her belief. Aulus, her uncle, was 
liberated, and allowed to retain his possessions. 

The dooms of Virginiaand Lucius were, at last, 
fixed upon, and communicated to them the night 
They 


received their sentences calmly, and with no signs 


before they were to be put into execution. 


of fear. 
* * * * * * 

The morning sun shone down brightly; not a 
cloud obscured its flashing rays. 

At an early hour, the amphitheatre was crowd- 
ed by an anxious populace, awaiting the destruc- 
tion of the Roman Lucius by wild beasts. As 
soon as the emperor had arrived, the busy hum of 
voices was suddenly hushed, and all looked into 
the arena for the entrance of Lucius. They waited 
not long for his appearance; soon he entered the 
arena. In his hand he held a drawn sword, 
which was allowed him to defend himself from the 
attacks of the wild beast that was to be let in 
upon him. Should he be able to save himself, 
the emperor had promised him life. 

Lucius looked calmly around upon the assem- 
bled thousands gathered together to witness his 
destruction, and then stood, waiting the appear- 
ance of his formidable antagonist. A grated door, 
at one side of the arena, was now pushed open 
from above by one of the keepers; and, with a 
roar that reverberated throughout that spacious 
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building, the savage animal that had been therein 
confined, sprang out. 

It was a lion, of the fiercest and largest species, 
which had been but the day before brought to 
Asia. 
For a moment, the king of beasts gazed upon 
that great assembly; but his eyes suddenly lit 
upon the form of the man placed to contend 
with him. He crouched, and made a fearful 
spring at Lucius; but the Roman had watched 
all his movements, and, rapidly as the spring of 
the animal itself, he had drawn himself to one 
side, and before the beast could recover himself 
from the effect of that spring, he passed his sword 
into its body. 

With a terrific howl, the lion rolled over upon 
the floor, and was quickly dispatched by Lucius. 


Rome, lately caught from the forests of 


Shouts of joy from the multitude shook the am- 
phitheatre. ‘There were but two persons in that 
crowd who did not rejoice; one was the emperor 
Nero, and the other the baffled Caius Sempro- 
Lucius stood calmly, until the tumult had 
subsided; and then, turning his eyes towards the 


nlus. 


galleries, he said, in a loud voice :— 

‘*Romans, until this day, I was not a Chris- 
tian; but now I know that the God of the Chris- 
tians alone saved me. Now, Romans, will a 
Roman show you how to die. Virginia, thy God 
is now my God.”’ 

As he said this, he plunged his own sword into 
his bosom, and fell dead upon the body of his 
fallen adversary. A breathless silence reigned 
throughout the house, contrasting strangely with 
the tumult that had before been heard there. The 
bodies of the Roman and the lion were removed 
from the arena, and the crowd gradually dis- 
persed. 

On the afternoon of the same day, the popu- 
lace of Rome were amused by another sight, even 
more hideous in its details than the one above 
narrated ; this was the burning of the Christian 
maiden Virginia, at the stake. 

She remained calm and unmoved to the last; 
not a groan escaped her lips; but she continued 
in earnest prayer. Just before she expired, she 
cried aloud— 

‘* Lucius, we meet in heaven. Oh, God, re- 
ceive my soul !”’ 

With these words upon her lips, her pure spirit 
left its earthly tenement, and winged its course 
upward to the throne of that God for whose faith 
she had suffered. 

Caius Sempronius witnessed this horrible scene, 
but he did not long enjoy the fruit of his wicked- 
ness. He was shortly after denounced to the em- 
peror as a traitor, and, by his order, was stripped, 
suspended by the head with a fork, and whipped 
to death. 

Of the after fate of the emperor Nero it is un- 
necessary to speak. Readers conversant with 
Roman history know it as well as I. 











RECOLLECTIONS OF A 


IV.—SCHOOLBOY 


Ours was not the only boarding-school in this 
pretty village. Besides Mr.S., there was Mr. 
D., who taught a few boys, next door to us. He 
did not remain long at E——, and his pupils came 
afterwards to our school. The pastor of the 
Episcopal church had also several scholars; and 
there were two or three female boarding-schools, 
of considerable ceiebrity. When I first came to 
the village, our Dominie was teaching at the 
Academy, a substantial brick building, at the end 
of that long and beautiful row of pine trees, that 
shade the Congregational churchyard. I was re- 
joiced to see that the old place had been improved 
materially. Some disagreement with the trustees, 
dissevered the connection between them and my 
respectable pedagogue, soon after my arrival ; and 
he then took the other old dwelling-house near 
the creek, which he converted into a school-room, 
and confined himself to the task of private in- 
struction. He was a popular and successful pre- 
eptor, and never lacked pupils. 

Among those who came to Dominie §. for in- 
struction, were several boys from the borough; 
and it was among these that I was so happy as to 
tind my most intimate companions. Their homes 
were ever open to me, when I could obtain leave 
to visit them; and this made an agreeable change 
in my otherwise monotonous life, while at school. 
Many of their names do I fondly remember, and 
many of them with good reason. The kind and 
hospitable interest which they took in the boy, 
an never escape from the heart of the man. | 
was fain to know what fate had followed their 
several steps since I bade them a schoolboy’s 
farewell, and, accordingly, I made some inquiries 
of the chance passengers whom I met. Some, I 
heard, were still in the old town; some had gone 
here, and others there; and some had long been 
dead. Among those who I learned were no more, 
was the Dominie himself. The only information 
I could obtain with regard to his latter days, was 
that he had returned to New England with a com- 
petency, and had left his widow ‘‘ well off!’’ Be- 
hold “the be-all and the end-all’? of what men 
live, and die, and have a reputation for! But I 
am glad the old lady is comfortable! 

Among our amusements, there were some which 
were encouraged, some which were looked coldly 
on, and some positively inhibited, by our master. 
Again, there were others which, from an instinc- 
tive perception of their objectionable character, as 
viewed by so stern a judge, we were fain to keep 
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GAMES. 


wholly concealed from his knowledge. Fishing, 
he delighted in, and would even join us in this 
most rural occupation. He would give us an 
order for our own money, on Mr. M——, more 
willingly to buy fishing gear withal, than for al- 
most any other purpose. Skating he abhorred; 
it was dangerous, and our parents had not insured 
our lives. Stolen hours of skating were recom- 
pensed by the dryest penances, and the severest 
visitations of ‘‘ early twiggery’’ from the quince 
trees. Pitching the quoit was classical and sa- 
lubrious, and its use was encouraged by precept 
and even example, from head-quarters. Any kind 
of ball (foot, base, cricket, or what not) was 
thought well of; although there was one game 
which was somewhat excepted to by Mistress 
S——, as tending to break the upper windows, 
when pushed to an enthusiastic degree. 

I can hardly attempt to describe to the reader 
the intense interest with which, the other day, I 
viewed the holes our heels had made in the 
ground, beneath the eaves of the old house, for 
the enjoyment of the well-known game of roley- 
holey; nor the delight with which I discovered an 
original ‘‘hub’’ used in our games at quoits. I 
looked on them with the same interest that I 
would have felt had I been Champollion, in the 
act of decyphering a fresh-found hieroglyphic 
upon the great Pyramid! 

Among our interdicted sports, was stealing ap- 
ples! This was certainly hard; for such employ- 
ment has been held sacred to schoolboys, time 
out of mind. There were so many good oppor- 
tunities for cultivating this penchant, too, in our 
neighborhood! And this reminds me to lament 
anew, as I have already done above, the destruc- 
tion of a fine orchard that used to stretch its shady 
covert invitingly along the northwestern boundary 
of our grounds. It seems to have fallen a prey 
to the all-devouring appetite for improvement— 
that arch foe to the picturesque! Associated with 
this fruitful forest, is the memory of an adventure, 
which I may relate hereafter. 

Nor was cock-fighting a more favored sport, in 
the eyes of the Dominie. One of our town scho- 
lars, the nephew and namesake of an eminent 
sportsman, and the son of a high civil dignitary, 
contrived to inoculate some of us with a love of 
this amusement; but we had too few opportuni- 
ties to indulge in it, and those few were fraught 
with direful consequences to the participants. So 
cockfighting had but a brief reign among us, 











BLESSIN 


GS 


and was suffered to fall into speedy and lasting 
desuetude. 

Saturday nights were set apart for the high and 
important duties of lavation and letter-writing ; 
after the performance of which tasks we enjoyed 
a most hilarious sederunt of the whole family, 


taPT in trancéd dreams, scarce knowing 
How the hours have passed away, 
Has my heart been overflowing 


With its quiet joy all day 


Yet no human, earthly feeling, 
O’er my thoughts has had control; 
For 


no “love’s young dream” is stealing 


Through the chambers of my soul 
Fate 


Struggling with the waves alone 


has left me on life’s ocean, 


And no heart, with fond devotion 


Beating, answers to my own 
Yet the light falls just as tender 
On me, from the twilight’s wing; 


And for me is all the splendor 


Of the bursting buds of spring 


Holding on their marches nightly, 
Waik, 


in sight, the hosts of stars 
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master, mistress, boys, and all, over a feast of 
walnuts and Newark cider. This was our gala 
night, and merrily did we pass it. It left an 
agreeable impression, after the desagremens of the 
week, and sent us to-bed happy 
with ourselves and each other. 


and contented 





From the planet formed least bright 


To the fiery beam of Mars. 


I can hear the happy rit 
Of the s 


ng 
ilver-footed rills, 
And the sweet and blessed singing 


Of the rain upon the hills. 


And I know t 


Who beholds my hopes and fears 


sat He created, 


And the soul He made, if fated, 


To a life of endless years 


Then though the lightning flashes, 


The 


juick lightning of despair, 
Have burned the hopes to ashes 
Of the blesséd dreams that were; 


And though Love's fond caressings 


thrill, 


Never more my heart may tl 


Numbering o’er life’s many blessings 
, 


I shall learn to bear its ill. 





THAT GOOD 


BY CHARLES 





sing, 


once more, that good old song 
Phat song of the dreamy past 

I've heard it oft, and known it long 
Yet love it to the last! 

It brings to mind a race of men, 
The proudest of their day, 

Whose very names, high sounding t 
Have long since passed away! 

en sing again that good old song, 
That song of 

It tells of hope 
Have fled, to 





T) 





the days of yore; 

and joy that long 

come no more! 

It sends a thrill to the old man’s heart 
And brightens his sunken eye, 

And bids the trembling tear to start 
At thought of days gone by; 

And yet. with quivering lip, he craves 
Once more that strain to hear ; 


OLD SONG! 


SHIRAS. 


It seems an echo from the graves 
Of friends in youth held dear. 
Then sing again that good old song 
That song of the ds 





ys of yore; 
It tells of a merry time that long 


Hath fled, to come no more! 


The minstrel’s soul hath passed away 
And earth hath claimed its own 

Yet still we have this simple lay, 
A breath of the spirit flown; 

For Heaven to Time no power gives 
O’er everlasting thought; 

And while the soul immortal lives, 
Its offspring perish not! 

And still we sing that good old song 
That song of the days of yore 

It tells of hope and joy that long 


Have fled, to come no more! 








THE 


TO MY MOTHER 


BY REV. GEORGE W. BETHUNE 


My mother !— Manhood's anxious brow 


And sterner cares have long been mine 
Yet turn I to thee fondly now, 
As when upon thy bosom’s shrine 


My infant griefs were gently hushed to rest, 


TR 


And thy low-whispered prayers my slumber blessed 


I never call that gentle name, 

My mother! but I am again 
E’en as a child; the very same 

That prattled at thy knee; and fain 
W ould I forget, in momentary joy 
That I no more can be thy happy boy 
The artless boy, to whom smile 
Was sunshine, a 


(Though rare that frown, and 


thy 

d thy frown sad night, 

brief the while 
It veiled from me thy loving light;) 

For well-conned task, ambition’s highest bliss 

To win from thine approving lips a kiss. 

I've loved through foreign lands to roam, 

And gazed o’er many a classic scene; 

Yet would the thought of that dear home, 
Which once was ours, oft intervene, 

And bid me close again m‘ 

To think of thee, 


weary eye 





and those sweet days gone by 
That pleasant home of fruits and flowers, 
Where, by the Hudson’s verdant side, 
My sisters wove their jasmine bowers, 
And he, we loved, at eventide, 
W ould hastening come, from distant toil, to bless 
Thine and his children’s radiant happiness. 
Alas, ! 


On flint- paved streets, profanes the spot 


the change! the rattling car, 


Where, o’er the sod, we sowed the Star 
Of Bethlehem and Forget-me-not 

Oh, woe to Mammon’s desolating reign! 

We ne’er shall find on earth a home again! 

Ive pored o’er many a yellow page 

Of ancient wisdom, and have won, 


Perchance, a scholar’s name; but sa 





Or bard have never taught thy son 
Lessons so dear, so fraught with holy truth 


As those his mother’s faith shed on his youth 


If, by the Saviour’s grace made meet, 
My Gop will own my life and love, 
Methinks, when singing at Hrs feet, 
Amid the ransomed throng above, 
Thy name upon my glowing lips shall! be, 
And I will bless that grace for heaven and thee 


en; for thou didst tread 
The way that leads me 


For thee and he 





reavenward, and 


Ty often wayward footsteps led 
Jn the same path, with patient hand 
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And when I wandered far, thy earnest ca! 


Restored my soul from sin’s deceitful thrall! 


I have been blessed with other ties, 
Fond ties and true, yet never deem 

Phat I the less thy fondness prize ; 
No 


Of answered passion, through this heart of mine, 


mother! in my warmest dream 


One chord will vibrate to no name but thine 
Mother! ll 


I know no love of mine can fil 


thy name is widow—we 


The waste place of thy heart, or dwell 
Within one sacred recess; sti 
thy 


Lean on the faithful bosom of son, 


My parent, thou art mine, my on/y one! 


CHILDREN—WHAT ARE THEY! 
BY JOHN NEAI 


Yor 


ant weather, or to throw open your doors or windows 


have but to go abroad for half an hour, in pleas- 


on a Sat irday atternoon, if you live anywhere in the 


neighborhood of a school-house, or a vacant lot, with 


here and there a patch of green or a dry place in it; 






and steal behind the curtains, or draw the blinds, and let 





the fresh wind blow through and through the chambers 
of your heart for a few minutes, winnowing the dust 
and scattering the cobwebs that have gathered there 


while you were asleep, and, lo! you will find it ringing 


with the voices of children at play, and all alive with 
the glimmering phantasmagoria of leap-frog, prison-base, 
or knock-up and catch 


There! 


rlinds; 


Let us try the experiment I have opened the 
and hark! 


like 


come 


windows; I have drawn the 


already 


there is the sound of little voices afar off sweet 


bells jangling.” Nearer and nearer they; and 


now we catch a glimpse of bright faces peeping round 


the corners; and there, by that empty enclosure, a 


gene- 


ral mustering and swarming, as of bees about a newly- 





discovered flower-garden. But the voices we now hear. 


proceed from two little fellows who have withdrawn 


from the rest. One carries a large basket, and his eyes 


are directed to window; he doesn’t half like the 


my 


blinds being drawn. The other follows him, with a tat- 


tered book under his arm, rapping the posts, one after 


the other, as he goes along. He is clearly on bad terms 


with himself. And now we see their Both 





an faces. 
are grave, and one rather pale, and trying to look fero- 
cious. And hark! now we are able to distinguish their 
words. “ Well,I ain’t skeered o° you,” says the fore- 
most and the larger boy. “Nor I ain’t skeered o’ you,” 
retorts the other; “but you needn't say you meant to 
lick me.” Andso I thought. Another, less acquainted 
with children, might not be able to see the connection; 
but I could —it was worthy of Aristotle himself, or John 
Locke 


first; 


“| didn’t say I meant to lick ye,” rejoined the 


‘I said I could lick ye, and sol can.” To which 


the other replies, glancing first at my window, and then 


all up and down the street, “I should like to see you 











y ” Whereupon, the larger boy begins to move 











LWay valf backwards, half sideways, muttering, just 
oud enough to be heard, ‘ 1, you want to fight now 
est cause you're « » by your own house And here 
e dialo finished, and the babies moved « sha g 
heir € rds at each other ind m a ie 
way up street Men are but children « 1 ver growth 
Children, but empires in miniature 
How it u a d now stran ire I t first com - 
ions of thought 1 wayward or peevish ¢ | A 
f how alike we all are in our waywardness and 
evishness? It is but a< und o 
sas co 1s ane I ) ree or to throw 
Visest a stot our grown Lbies Oll their baiance 
A bit of wr y e loss of fr With pictures on 
andful of glitte ri t ody maki mouths 








ses ar i oor e bad \ inher, a spot 
po ur new clothes, or a imp of sugar not qui oO 
i is another’s; and what « nh we ar Ho 





I knew a ttle bo ‘ r y 5 is ost 
rnedto sm é ’ ~ Mi t it 
larry 1 f > Why vaitt 
‘ a then marry Ra ra str e 
o be sure and t e fellow was 1 1 
rid ¢ to put s words to I But co ire it 
v ma i 1¢s ul D le iges ol earth ( 
der it, side by s vith the po s and the misgiv- 
< ¢ Ss ssand u onso t 
{ erse, a sets ms i ice to face, w 
P va 
N lh e |} ve! ite ren rson, of r re 
ise etr 1 con sio rf ought as labie as that 
of the poor bo She had been to see a captious old 
ady, whom her father, in s youth id onee intended 


to marry 





at all,” she replied: “oh, you don’t know how glad I am 
hat father did not marry r; I neve yuuld have liked 
ver, I am sure As if, marry whom might e must 
ive been born.s ierse \ prec , Y sen- 
ments, pre dices. and o 

I remember tle boy who isa le) t er m 
is birth, a langu r, ar ysopher. Fro 
»} » he w , , 

10ur he was a o ask for a 
e never he uted for a word, n I 

vou ot serve, anot vO with a little t 





“4 ' e eu 
ie was but just able to speak at thet ut T she l 
his hand; at another came » me, a out ¢ 
reath, inounce thata Man was below s ng the 
wal Upon due i liry, it turned out that he was 
only white-washin But how should > know the dif- 
ference between white-was ither! a big brus 
da litte one? Show m 1 ou can, a prettier ex- 
impie of synthesis or genera alion, Or a mor beaull- 
adaptation o d words to new purposes I have 


ieard another complain of a school-fellow for winking 


ut him with his lip; and he took the affront very m 1 to 
veart, Lassure you, and would 


matter was cleared up. Other children talk about the 








Y $ in peaches osteologists are they and others, 
when they have the toot e er thatit? them 
(ot such 1€ empire of poetry I have eard another 
e a public ch enge, in these words, to every i 
ul came near, as she sat upon the door-step, with a 
e of tamarina-stones ut-shelis, and pebbies vil 
Ah! I've got many-er tha Tha 
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child was a better grammarian than L 


And 


idley Murray 


her wealth, in what was it unlike the hoarded and 




















useless wealth of millions? 

Not long ago, while passing through a na infre 
quented street, my attent was attracted litt 
rirls at play toge r; 0 1 perfect tom-boy, wit irge 
laughing eyes, and a pr ous quantity of hair; th 
other, a tle timid « i iltog er too shy to look 

yas I passed. The va alancing her body ove 

rate, and the ttle was looking at her On 
the opposite s oO ie vere two smart-loodcing 
oys, W ni t till I heard a sweet, cle 
voice a ‘ ow, & most s y deer | 
ve oo a lf oo wa one I topped, and h ird 
ie Oller repeat ad 1 ( k g puss wi » the 
romp s lat r Ww I 1 wide open, and t 
OVS ¢ ired out with a ‘ r too shame faced t 
rofit the oller V V mie tre but ¢ tre 
Oo i if eT ow i i 

I e was t ) ruth, of innocence, o 
unadulterated t I I ur mealy-mouthed 
human creatures amo But, lo! that child is 

) f« into y i rF beni! r ihe gret 
ind bea 1 ices 1 wild flowers, where 

r py e la ige of truth; and, after 

lime, W 1 may is 1 
tremble at every ht o sed, with or with- 
oO er leave And the poor h< n, they are to 
t I suers, a | ind besee » whe { for 
ew la uture, th n ht lo ' 

) \ e.a s ofa i ym t 

y ps and g ¢ s ) abou ir pa 
Por aii’ 

\ i rra! ho i! here i ow’s rthda 

ed i oy I l oO t A num had go 
together to play i ( ot having found a 
birthday, and not o rt y, but the very boy to 
whom it belonged, the a gathered about him, as 1 

had never witnessed a conjunction of the sort be 





ows tor a committee of inqul 
nto the lirs Oo! a ional tf f you please 


Never shall I for i I ‘ ent which occurred 





my presence N two oO VS One was try- 
i to mp o iw ‘ " Vv Anot r go 
| st ter ¢ sidering a moment, spoke 

Pll tell you wha te said he Well, wha 
s ‘ : ri t \ your own throa 

7 ; Can't I ch I tients 


reminded me 





of sparring | N I should not like te 
say where Lay ul t for the temples of 
is e and the h s « on 


I say it’s white oak I t white oak Here 
the ad 1ed issue for the first time I say “tis 1 
say “tain’t I bet ye t thousand dollars of it 

Well, Pll bet you ten thousa dollars Such wer 
the very words of a cc reation I have st heard be- 
tween two children, the elder about six, the other about 
hve Were these not miniature me ’ stock-brokers and 
theologians 

1, you've been to meeting, hey? “Yes 





Well, 1 


Ah! and what did he sa Il can’t remember, sir 


he put me out so Put you out!” “ Yes, sir; he kept 
ookin’ atmy new eck esa meetin’ ume That child 


Will any 


lid not know what people go to meeting for 


ody tell me 


yesterday at I passed a fat little girl 





irge hazel eves, sitting y hersell in a gateway, W 











r feet stretching straight ou 











rolding a book in one hand, and, with a bit of stick in 
he other, was pointing to the ters What's that? 
ed she, in a sweet, chirping vo y? Look on 
Whats t I say’? F. No—o—o—oh!” shaking her 
ttle head, with the a ) x schoolmistress who has 
nade up her not to | rifled with. It reminded 
me of another e girl, so what older, who used to 
tand play in o green grass underneath my win- 
ywe,and shake her head, and laugh, and talk by the 
our. asif she had a baby with her e infinite amuse- 
ent of all the neighborhood That girl should have 
etaken herse to stage = was the very spiritot 
what may be calied t fam ir drama, 

But « iren have other ¢ ters At times, they 
are creatures to be afraid of Every case I give,is a 
act within my own obs i There are children, 
ind I have had to do with I whose very eyes were 
errible childre who, after years o atchful and 
inxio liscipline, W is in m as the young ol 
he wild beast, dropped in the w r ss, crafty, and 
treacherous, and cru A ) rs I have known, who 
f they e. n ‘ 1 do on over the multitude 
é evidently o ’ , indations of 

the world, have | ilways r i at the gates o 
power 

here sits a little sin her lap. 8 

had enough to spar t I $ ro, but she ha 
given them a iwa i ha l to a much 
older and more cra ( | = s not another left 
and as she sits by him KS m up in the tace 
and asks him for o now and the » innocently, he 
Keeps cramming them ) mo ind oO sionally 
doles o! out to her —wi s ia OK: sO strange 
made up of reluctance and s itulation. And she 
poor thing, whenever she $s one a ts to enjoy | 
prodigiously; shaking her ead, and making a noise 
with her mouth, as if it crammed fu Just as 
the twig, &c. &ec 

And itis but the other day tamonth ago, I had an 
ypportunity of seeing a similar case A girl of eighteen 

months was overhau g her play isket before a boy 
of seven. She was ready « 1 to show all her toys, 
ut whatever le took into 1, she would instantly 
reach after Before two m ere over. I found him 
pla r the man of business, | to like what he 
1 not. a o dislike \ most coveted There 
were heaps of play-thi 8 tover the floor 
Among them, were ie rem $< a lit dog, which 
had | 1sadiy pu lto ft ‘ the boy took 
a decided fancy t everth ile kept his eye upon 
hem, and, afler taking pos eaned over toward 
the little girl, and shook his h and spoke in that pe- 
iuariy soothing voice, and Ww i il coaxing manner 
which are common to horse-deale and which children 
so W know how to counterf when they have a 
worthy object in view Oh, the p ty tea-pot! Oh 
Mary want it?” said he, tur r it over and over 
carefully displaying the c1 ked nose, the warped 

ss Doltiom. whi he secured the dog 

r { his hand at a little Indian-basket, 
ie, as fast as his tongue could run, in 











avor of the toys he had no re for A iomatist in 
embryo; achess-player; a merchant; alawyer! What 
nore can the best of them do’ What more have they 
ver done? 

I saw three children throwing sticks at a cow. She 
grew tired of her share in the game, at last; and, holding 
down her head, and shaking it, demanded a 
They cutand run. Afler getting to a place of compara- 

ve security, they stopped 1, holding by the top of a 





E 
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AND 


board fence, began to reconnoitre Meanwhile, another 
troop of children hove in sight, and, arming themselves 
with brick-bats, began to approach the same cow 
Whereupon, two of the others called out from the fence 








You, Joe! you better mind! that’s our cow 
plea was admitted, without a demurrer; and the 
was t to be tormented by the legal owners. Hadn't 
these boys the law on their side ? 

A youth once lived with me ittle dog 
One day, I caught him worrying what I supposed to be 
1 t, and the boy standing over him and encouraging 
iim. It proved to be a toad: the poor creature escape i 
during my interference. About a month afterwards, the 


shot him 


og showed symptoms of hydrophobia, and I 
































Not long after this, I found the boy at a pump, trying to 
keep a tub full, which appeared to have no bottom. I 
juired what he was doing, and it turne he 
vas to drown frog I asked the Be- 
" 1 toad had poisoned the poor little do Here was 
a process of ratiocination worthy of any autocrat that 
€ rl : i Because A. suilered soon afler worrying 
B., therefore C. shall be pumped to death Precisely 
the case of Poland 
I know a e boy who on ost a » dog 
\ i week afterwards, the dog reappe d the 
vas i lappiest creature i But something 
Ap] la out of the way, which caused further 
w 1 it tu d out that the new dog was not the 
old o i h asto i v lik » only difference 
I could perceive, was a w e spot under the nec 
We vhat es OU oy do?—receive the stranger w 
t K ss, and adopt him with jo yr his extraordi- 
iry resemblance to a lost favorite? No, indeed But 
h s mat le thumping, and turns him neck 
and heels out o on a cold, rainy night! As 1 
e poor dog had been guilty of personating another! 
How pt ctly of a piece with the behavior of g i 
p e, who have cheated themselves, and found it out 
Voe to the innocent and the helpless who lie in then 
pa or sleep in their bosom, or inhabit among their 
household gods 
But children are not merely u st and cruel and 
treacherous, even as men are ike men, they are mur- 
derers, mischief-makers, devils, at times. I knew two 
oys oldest not more than four, who caught a hen, 
and, a *r having p i d out her eyes w th crooked pins 
t et her go ifter which, on seeing her stagger and 
tum rbout, and, pe ups, afraid of discovery, they 
determined to cut off her head. One was to | 1 her 
e other to pertorm t e opera n; butt cou 
ot agree, for a long while, upon 1 r respective shares 
1 the p rmance At lasi, they t upon a precious 
exped They laid her upon the steps, put a board 
over he body, upon which one of the two sat, while th 
other sawed off her head with a du vase-knife. Pa- 





Fathers! Mothers! What 


hild of four years 








of age was ever capable of such an act, without a long 
course of preparation?—for neglect is preparation! 
Bot were murderers, and their parents were their 
teachers. If “the child is father of the man,” what is 
to become of such children’? If it be true, that “just as 
the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined,” how much have 
you to answer for If *“*men are but children of a 
larger growth,” watch your children for ever, by day 
and by night! pray for them for ever, by nighta by 
day and not as children, but as en of a smaller 
growth, as men with most of the evil passions, and with 
i the evil propensities, that ») 10 Make Man terrible 
to his fellow-men; his countenance hateful; his ap- 
proach a pestiience ind eariy de 1 @ 0.C5S8- 
ry, even to his father a m 
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Tue Iliad of Homer is a historical romance in 


} 


verse. Critics have considered it of the 


a part 
sign, to combine, in the narrative, 
} 


ige, 


great bard's de 


ia of all knowlec so far as it 
Many of his 


tions might not accurately represent the popular 


a full encycloped 
had advanced in his age. descrip- 
opinion, but they were not without some ground- 
work of general belief. They are precisely such 
as were to be expected from men who gaze on 
nature with unhesitating confidence in the intima- 
tions of their senses, and who resort more will- 
ingly to the imagination than to reason, whenever 
phenomena awaken their attention. Of this, 
Homer’s system of the world presents a striking 
illustrat And it further shows 
taste, like the Iliad and the Odyss 
less appreciated, though they may err in point of 
Who will say that the bard’s peculiar 


views do not, in this age, lend an additional charm 


ion, that works of 





ey, are not the 


accuracy. 
to his inimitable descriptions? 


had traveled 
extensively in the lands bordering on the Egean 


Before Homer became blind, he 


Sea, and, like his own Ulysses, 


Their customs and manners weighed.’ 


saws 
barbarity of the times, he 
was everywhere received with respect and defer- 
Aoidoi 


the offi es of 


Notwithstanding the 


ence for he eminent among th 


was 


wa ring minstrels, who united 


Embarking from his native Chios 
Cyclad and h 


at evenin 


seer and poet. 
he traversed the p 
poe ti 
plated the bark ‘‘ ploughing her watery way”’ 


cturesque 





emotions arose as, , he contem- 





on 


‘* the flood-tide,’’ amidst those enchanted islands, 
the blue ripple curling off her prow, and hearts of 
steel within. The stern god of the sea looked on 


and 


voyage to Hellas. 


with favor Neptune gave him an auspicio 

Passing Cythera, he entered 
fertilized his 
be- 


tus 


the easy-flowing Eurotas, which 


“hollow Lacedemon.’ With poetic eye he 
held the Pentedactylon towering upon Tays 

whence Diana led down her thousand mountain 
nymphs to the dance along the green banks of the 
He tasted the happy quiet of the Arca- 


dian shepherds ; and saw, among their picturesque 


E,urotas. 


hills, the streams suddenly sink down in some 


subterranean rift, to reappear only in the distant 


valley, or perhaps in far-off Sicily. He had dwelt 


among the treacherous Myrmidons, the crafty Do- 
1 ly 


lopians, the tall, belted Dorians; and, afterwards, 





when deprived of sight, the to him sug- 


imes 


- ‘ } . a « imete« } 
gested characters as marked and distinct as those 


WORLD 


OF HOMER 


MEECH 


of a modern who reads of the trea herous I equot 
the faithful Moh 

After 
day”’ brought 


laden with all 


ivan, or the 


ferocious Sioux. 


a long course of wandering, “‘a retur1 


} 
LOS 


him back to his own sea-girt ¢ 
the knowledge and experience of 
foreign lands. It may be imagined that, on son 
fine day, when the surpassing 
j 


uid 


serenity of th 


. , 
Egean landscape c but engage attention, some 


neighboring young Chian shepherd would desire 
to learn from Homer's lips, by what means the 
world was sustained thus eminent in beauty, and 


what other worlds there were, to him unknown? 
the 


( \dyssey, hi 


Were Homer to reply in accordance with 


Lliad ] 


the and 
in sense somewhat as follows :— 


views presented in 
answer would be 

Cosmos, or the universe, is threefold: there is 

The 
It is a 
vast plain, diversified by mountain and valley 
Around what 


an upper, a middle, and a nether world. 


middle world is that which we inhabit. 


island and sea. we know of this 
middle world, lies the ocean, a great river, which 
round and round The 


fainter lines of blue which you behold, fringe-like 


flows in a vast circle. 
upon the sky, where, all around, it meets the 
far-circling horizon, are but the azure reflection of 
that ocean river. Mariners enter its waters when 
they pass beyond the Pillars of Hercules; Jason 
also came upon it, in the perilous expedition of 
the Argonauts. 


n, and that land is inhabited by the Cimme 


Beyond this ocean there is land 


aca 


rians, by the shades of the departed, and the fam 
of dreams; t under the rising and the setting 
of and the Ethiopians inhabit 
These people of the East and the West attest their 
proximity to the sun by their swarthy complexion ; 
and the gods sometimes le 
} 


oO sn 


eacen 


the sun, there 


ave their celestial hom 
t ire the plenty of their banquets, and to hon 
: 


their | 


iety and innocence. And when “the winds 


are away at a feast,’’ it is in the land of the Ethio- 
pians. 

This vast blu 
concave above is of polished brass, and the dee; 
dye of its azure springs from the brilliancy of the 


Now learn of the upper world. 


polish. But, on entering there, the soil is pure 
rold; there is the royal palace of Jupiter, and the 
mansi of the other gods, the smithery of Vul- 
can, and the residences of the Houris. It is 


place happy, and transcendentally beautiful; so, 
many-peaked Olympus, whence, by a 


world. On 


too, 18 the 


chain, Jupiter suspends the middle 


’s summit, too, heaven rests as on a 





moun 
pillar. The brilliant sun, which you see gliding 


along the heaven, is but the chariot of Phebus; 
242 
203 
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and, when he bathes his hot-red brow in the west- 
ern main, no poet may say how he returns to the 
east again before the saffron-dyed morn—but thus 
it Is. 

The nether world, comprising Hades and Tar- 
tarus, is the abode of departed spirits. Hades, 
the hidden and invisible, is a vast hollow within 
the earth, and is approached through the land of 
Cimmerians. Clouds and triple darkness 
ever brood over the entrance, and chill slumbers 


the 
press the swimming eyes. But, on entering be- 
low, the sad and black rivers, Styx and Acheron, 
flow around it with their miry, boiling floods, as 
the middle world. 
farther bank, there 


the ocean river encompasses 
Yet, once ferried over to the 
is, not far off, the happy place Elysium, with its 


enchanted groves, and fields of lilies and asphodel, 





MAGAZINE AND 


LADY’S BOOK. 


virtuous, reside in all felicity. There rest the 
souls of Priam and Hector; and there Achilles 
met the shade of his departed friend Patroclus. 
In another part, beneath this, and as far below the 
earth as heaven is above, lies the murky pit of 
Tartarus, where those wicked in this life expiate 
their vices in all suffering and punishment. Pluto, 
the brother of Jupiter, and his gloomy queen Pro- 
serpina, rule over the direful, dark, and sunless 
It is the dungeon reserved by Jupiter for 

Damp 
and the 


abyss. 
the punishment of his implacable enemies. 
horror enshrouds its towers of adamant, 
iron gates close in perpetual darkness. 


The sun was now fast sinking in the west; the 


lengthening shadows of the hills and trees drew 
the ae light 


ful interview to a close; and, express- 


ing his unfeigned satisfaction, the Chian shepherd 





where the souls of the good, the brave, and the returned to the keeping of his flocks. 
SS gy 
THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE 
A BIRTHDAY RHAPSODY. 
¥ W. WALLACE SHAW 
A THOUSA memories, Within the chambers of my heart, Those days and scenes [I would forge but memor 
Have met, to cast their shadows, or, perchance, a joy holds the glass 
impart That wil! reflect both light and shade, of moments a 


liow many years have passed away, unheeded and un- 


wept 
And yet, ag 


Ke] 


10w many that my heart would fain have 


Within 


less rolls 


its grasp! Alas! how vain the wish: time cease- 


Away; no power its waves can stay, but He who time 


controls 


Oh! how like breezes laden with the perfume of sweet 
flowe rs, 

Come memories, to my earth-sick heart, of childhood’s 
sunny nours 

I seem again to tread the path that wound among the 
fi al 

And hear the tiny warbler’s song, the murmuring of the 
rills 

Along whose banks, a right with flowers I knew not 
then would fade 

My young heart free from sin and care, in happiness I 
strayed 

0 wi e never come again, ye scenes of pure de- 


But in those day-dream visions loved, so transient, yet 


so bright? 

Alas! I know too well the truth—for these in vain I 
s 1 

A [ can gaze on nature’s gems but with my manhood’s 
©} 

> e scenes there are o’er which I fain would draw the 

ol hig it 
\ va woo forgetfulness, to hide them from my 


s of disappointment, of sorrow, and of care, 


W i ype had fled, and on my brow was written 


they pass 


Sometimes a gleam of light and hope will flit across m 


wa 

And make for a moment, seem like an unending da 

But only for one moment: then comes on the fearfi 
ni 

That leaves the heart without a hope, to darkness tur 
the lis 


always sad; for, when I turn awa) 


And yet I am not 


From seeking sympathy of men, sweet voices seem 
say 


“When these 


come death are riven, 


dull chains that bind thee here, by we 


Thy weary soul shall take its flight, and find a hom« 


I have one joy, aside from this, that gives to life a charm 


That can of envy, malice, scorn, their boasted powe 


disarm; 
Tis this--there 


Whose presence ever cheers me in the 


is a being fair, and dearer far than lit 
caim and in 
strife; 

of mate! 


Whose sou 


ess biue; 


mirrored in her eyes, those eyes 


amid my griefs and fears, proves never- fail 


ll the charm for me this dreary world co 


lie when this hath fled, and live while it r 
mains 
For earth would | without this charm, at best, al 


) 


And not the veriest ray of light could penetrate its gloon 
Save only th the issful hope of life beyond the sk 
W he one glorious anthem, shall our mingled voice 


ri 

















THE 


CLEYBORNES. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


Continued from page 191.) 


Miss W A VEL, Without a ht 
nd drove home. After devoting a few minutes 
to a cheval-glass in the dressing-room, Amanda 


rejoined her husband, and the y entere d the 


took her! ave, 





plen- 
did saloon of Mrs. Somerden, who was stationed 
at the upper end receiving her guests. Late as 
and Cle y- 


} 
‘ 


borne found themselves among “the earliest ar- 


the hour seemed to our heroine. she 


rivals,” not more than twenty persons having 
preceded them; and Amanda had leisure to cast 
a glance around at the splendor of the furniture, 
glittering in the brightness of the superb chande- 


} 


liers, the elegant mantel-lamps, and the 


massy 
candelabras. 
I 
AT 


reSSE ent by ’ 





1e Cleybornes were received with great em- 


z rs. Somerden, who ran forward 
to meet them. Holding out both her hands, she 
said something highly flattering, and then intro- 
duced her new friends to her husband, and after- 
wards to a lady and gentleman who were standing 
near, and who immediately entered into conversa- 
tion with them. 

Mr. Somerden’ was a very fashionably-drest 


man, of middle age. His face might have been 


considered handsome, except for its entire want of 


expression, or, rather, tor its want Of any expres- 
sion but foolishness. His wife took an oppor- 
tunity of saying to him, in a low voice— 

‘*TIs not Mrs. Cl 
WI «¢ 


yborne lovely? I know she 


1use a sensation,’’ 
‘I hope so’’—was his reply—“ we are suffering 


There, Mrs. 
taken her to a seat on an ottoman, and Mr. Cley- 


for something new. Linton has 


ng apart, talking to Mr. Linton. 


borne is stand | 


I’|l go and join them, and draw her out, and take 


it on myself to show her off.’’ 

‘* Do no such thing. Have I not often charged 
you never to meddle with my lions ?”’ 
‘* But this one is the prettiest you ever had. I 
will go and talk to her. Madam’’—said Somer- 
den, placing himself before Amanda—‘‘I’m a 
gentleman that always says exactly what he 
Tis not 


a mere compliment, for I*scorn flattery ; but, in 


} 


thinks. Soyou may believe me, firmly. 
my poor opinion, you are the most beautiful lady 
I ever saw in my life—the present company al- 
ways excepte ." 

Simley Somerden was called “somewhat ec- 
centric,’’ by his relations, and a great fool by 
He was the only surviving child 
VOL, XXXIX.—23 


every one else. 


of a self-made rich man; and before he was 
twenty-one, a marriage had been contrived for 
him with a wealthy heiress ; so that two large for- 


tunes might come together, and constit 


ormous whole. 


His wit who percelve {the weak- 
ness of his understanding much more plainly after 
marriage than before) ‘‘ brayed him in a mortar’’ 
as much as she could : but only ver fied e asser- 
tion of Solomon, which implies that even this se- 
vere and laborious process will never convert a 
foolish man into a wise one. 


He ran on with much more of his usual ‘‘ skim- 


ble-skamble stuff,’’ and Amanda succeeded but 
ill in trying to suppress a laugh into a smile. Her 
husband, in looking at Somerden’s face when first 


introduced, had at once 


understood his character. 
** Mr. Somerden’’—said Mrs. Linton, desirous 
there 


of relieving Amanda from his nonsense—*‘ 





are your iavorites, the two Miss Goslingers, beck- 


oning to you from the divan. Go and delight 


them with a little of your conversation.’’ 

““ Well, I believe I will; for they are the pret- 
tiest young ladies in the room—the present com- 
pany excepte “.”” 

Amanda Cleyborne felt no inclination to envy 
the splendor that surrounded the wite of Simley 
Somerden. 

} Hed 


The saloon soon filled. It was fashionable to go 


in grand costume to Mrs. Somerden’s parties. 
Our heroine was dazzled with the elegance and 
evident costliness of the dresses. And being 
very young, and very new to the world, we must 
confess that she fe a sort of honor to be intro- 
duced to ladies so richly arrayed, and was highly 
cratified at their condesce! ding to talk to her so 
craciously and familiarly, notwithstanding the sim- 


plicity of her own attire, which, by the by, the 


gentlemen observed to each other, was ‘‘ quite re- 
” 
freshing. 
Cleyborne soon made a very favorable impres- 
} 


sion on the best specimens of his own sex that 


were present. But of the “talented order,’’ it 
must be confessed, that not many were to be 
found at the parties of Mrs. Somerden. Few men 
of high qualifications are willing to visit at a house 
where the host is notorious for weakness of intel- 


lect. Women, 


throw themselves away upon foolish society ; but 


otherwise sensible, too often 


intelligent men like to associate with their peers 

““T’ve a secret to tell you’’—said Somerden, 
returning to Amanda, who was now with another 
lady and gentleman that had conducted her to a 


2bo0 
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different part of the saloon. know you 


**Do you 


are the belle of the party. Yes, you are, upon my 


veracity. Tom Arbiter says so; ard nobody 
ever disputes Ais taste. And there’s Bill Avon- 
swan, who says he never reads but one book—I 


forget what he calls it; but | believe 'tis some old 
I’ve left off going to 


plays myself—they are so hard to understand.) | 


book of plays. By the by, 
saw him gazing at you and saying, ‘ Admired Mi- 
randa!’ and something about your being at the 
very top of admiration. Is your name Miranda? 


How did he find it out so soon 


No, it is not’’—replied Amanda, smiling. 
Well, no matter. He says, too, that you are 
observing all the observers. Now, for my part, I 
don’t see you looking round and about half as 
much ome iadies tha re not half so hand- 
sol 
Beginni to be disgusted with this nonsense— 
Mr. & erden' — 1 Amanda, with d tv— 
lr beg of yo » change e conversation.’ 
Well nov Ww strange that a young lady 
should 1 like to hear of her own beauty. But 
what shall we talk of 2? Not books, I hope. Any- 
thing t books! ‘Thank fortune, I never read. 
I’ve often heard my father say his whole library 
was in the iron safe at the « ting-house. And, 


for all that, he made so much money, that some- 
body I could mention has no need of any count- 
ing-house at al I he re’s no bette r property than 
real estate. And then, you see, | was wise enough 
to marry a woman of rank, and one that had dol- 
lars besides. And that got me into very high so- 
ciety. And you cannot imagine how well most 
of the great people treat me. ‘They do, upon my 
veracity. As to my two liitle girls, they are get- 
ting a grand education at a great boarding-school, 
where each of them costs me, at least, a thousand 
dollars a year. And my boy is at a first-rate 
boy’s establishment. He’s a fine, forward little 
I’ve already given hima gold watch, and 
} 


fellow. 
a silver-tipped rattan; and he’s never drest in any- 
thing worse than silk velvet. When people are 
rich, it is their duty to show it in their dress and 
ornaments.”’ 


Amanda was grieved to hear a man that was a 


k so frivolously, and make 
And she felt relieved 


husband and a father ta 
mself. 


such a ninny of h 


when Mrs. Somerden came up, and giving her 


mate a look which sent him directly away, intro- 
duced Mrs. Vanloo to Mrs. Cleyborne. 

Mrs. Vanloo was a very elegant-looking wo- 
man, just returned from a long visit to Europe, 
h 


where she had been presented at various courts, 


and seen kings and queens, face to face. Amanda 
was disappointed to find, from her new acquaint- 
ance, that nearly all the engravings of the royal 
personages were flattered likenesses (particularly 
so with regard to the form of their mouths), al- 
ways excepting the emperor Nicholas. 

After some Italian music, performed with great 
execution and little taste, the company were ush- 





ered into a large room ad vining the saloon, where 
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a variety of first class refreshments were exhibited 
on a table glittering with a profusion of silver, 
French porcelain, and Bohemian glass, and redo- 
lent of the perfume of rare and beautiful flowers in 
vases of alabaster. 

When the company had thinned off, so as to 
leave sufficient room, there was an impromptu 
dance to the piano and harp, and for which the So- 
They 


Several 


merdens entreated the Cleybornes to stay. 
stayed awhile, but only as spectators. 
gentlemen applied for Amanda’s hand; but she 
had courage to retuse steadily, because she had 
not courage to exhibit her provincial dancing in so 
fashionable a company. 

; ; 


sing glances with her husband, who 


was talking to a lady not far off, she saw approval 
in his looks, and knew that she had done rightly 
As soon as she chanced to be sitting alone, Cley- 
oined his wife, and said to her— 
] 


borne 


a, you are right Be but a looker-on 


Aman 
to-night, and you will learn enough of fashionable 
dancing to enable you to join in this amusement 
another time.”’ 


Presently the measure changed. For the first 


time, our heroine witnessed the pertormance o! a 
waltz, and witnessed it with amazement and con- 
to her husband, she ex- 


fusion. In a low voice, 


pressed her wonder that any truly delicate femaie 
could be prevailed on to engage in such a dance 


A truly delicate female never waltzes’’—re- 
plied Cleyborne—‘‘ except like a school girl, with 
Yet it is lamentable to see 


mighty influ- 


one of her own sex. 


how the force of example, and the 
1 


ence of fashion (that root of so many evils) can 
triumph, at least for a time, over the better sense 
and better feelings of women, who, on other occa- 
slightest deviation 
A man al- 
ways esteems and respects a woman the less for 


would shudder at the 


sions, 


from the path of genuine modesty. 


consenting to waltz with him; and so it should 
be. It isdeeply to be regretted that ‘ this imp of 
Germany brought up in France,’ should have ever 
found its way to the shores of America. On its 
first introduction, the waltz was confined entirely 
to foreigners; the ladies of our own country re- 
garding as an affront an invitation to join in it. 
They either sat still during the performance, or 
were taken home, by their disgusted parents, at 
the commencement. At a later period, there was 
occasional waltzing by married women, who had 
traveled or lived in Europe till the fresh bloom and 
gloss of their purity had been rubbed off, at least 
from the outside. In process of time, young la- 
dies, whose American parents were so unwise as 
to have given their American daughters a foreign 
education, were seen boldly whirling through the 
mazes of the waltz. And now,I regret to say, 
there are but few whodecline it, even among those 
who have never visited Europe ; fearing that their 
refusal may render them liable to be sneered at as 
prudes.”’ 

‘* If this is prudery, I wil! always be prudish’’— 


said Amanda, warmly 











band, smiling, and pressing | 

now, we have stayed quite long enough. 
Somerden is near the door. L 

night in passing out.”’ 





‘‘ Dearest, I know you w 
] ] 


—replied her hus- 
ver hand. ‘* And 
Mrs. 


d her good- 


tus 


Next day, the Cleybornes had numerous calls, 


from persons 


at the Somerdens. Cleyborne was absent nearly 
all the morning; being engaged in the business 
that had brought him to the city. His wife, great- 
ly flattered by receiving so much attention, found 
it very pleasant to be visited by so many fashion- 
le-] king peo] le, Most ¢ whom came 1 | I 
own ¢ riaces 
VLiss W vela so came; té r ner e was so 
surr led by other v ors t etwolr s 
had only pportunity of exchanging a few 
words ly am y to an invitation to tea 
from Olivine, and its acceptance by Amanda 
The Clevbornes were asked to meet a select few, 
no xcet ry ten or twel' »« e re 
‘ y as ( s d before any of the other 
ests arr ] \ aa Li l ol Mi r- 
ade g i w“ S ( ed a ae { 
ary I e ieVy igs | l id ) 
TLV i I is ¢ oO ( \I ~Ome le ns 
l wait 11es I en 
| en 1tom t ) 
Ss, were Sta Fa od 
< \ il poy rs Uiivine Wavel seemed 
o | 1! ( r former vivacity, and tl 
evening passed « so charmingly, that all regret- 
ted when e] 1 1 arrived, 1 all 
evi it rad ia ra unt with 
| \ ( 
( L, r ( v- 
\ 
’ S A i 
I » A e of re- 
por It w “ r "| 
i it aes 
for Cley- 
ym é 
Da \ was ed it of the 
¢ ‘ r Pennsy - 
i \ iw our st is date 
I il y e 7 hed fron A ny by 
a 1 of wild i- 
try WwW l ] I } accul n d 5s a 
the ro i ) \ led t Aman 
aa s l l l ( I New Y« k | 
( id n to A y ind reé ed; 
alte r t V ) t the Ww iy t ey 
( I _ ‘ 3 ot 
i : tion rt V d be 
it i I 
\ 3 W re] ed he vitation for Aman- 
) ) ) over-fastidious 
( é 1. Their board house 
rly nt o ind every per- 


to whom they ha 





d been introduce d 
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and respectable. Amanda was 
and with all the 


in it genteel 


very popular with their hostess, 
guests, and Cleyborne saw no objection to his 
wife’s remaining there alone for a few days; par- 
ticularly as they had a private parlor. 

He departed, and Amanda threw herself on her 
bed and wept for an hour. She was roused from 
the indulgence of her grief at their separation, by 
the announcement that Mrs. Somerden was wait- 
That lady invited our heroine 
Italis all 


; 
ing in her parlor. 


to join a party to an un concert, at which 


the élite of New York were expected to be pre- 
sent Amanda consented ; and Mrs. Somerden 
then inquired if she had a dress-hat, saying— 

‘* Excuse me, my dear, but you know I am as 


warmly your friend, and as deeply interest: 


that concerns you, as if we 


om childhood. Theretore, I cannot but delight 
set vou set off to advantage. It is not true, 
it ‘beauty when unadorned is adorned the most.’ 


On the contrary, beauty, when fashionably and 
i, is more beaut ful still. i 


t charm yr si ot dress-hat his season, tor 
s of public amusement, and you must posi- 

v v have yne 
‘“My stay in this fascinating city will now be 
very short’’—replied Amanda—‘‘ and I shall not 
Ww t i dre s-hat alter my fre to Darle on, 
V re 1 W r. re are Ot I husements 
an par it private houses. | rht a new 


bonnet shortly after my arrival, W! 


with Miss Wavel; a very prett 


ping 
velvet bonnet, lined with whit “Beas 
“Yes—yes’—said Mrs. Somerden—“ but 1 
iave set my nl 1 seeing you in one of those 
‘ sg l al rto Madame 
Bavole r yr, to gel « ot r new 
i'r you n iny mé 
r pl Y ou need 
vif i do So now on your 
( { e W l 
i the or 
ver ° 
‘ ' ) y 
\ f »y try on va s dress- 
1 in I - 
W und llace. It had 
1 Vv = i very ! ! 1 fu ind 
S k] ( =, ! tlon dew-a s 
W hen this was on A inda, Madame Bavo- 
et de rec lady a the hat lent new 
char » ea r And, In an ecsta ind 
very audible ¢ to M mois Kuget her 
sist i e! mod te pronounce i 
t ( nbin of both t : i « te— 
s 4 r stil Mii mO- 
mer! }as ed Am i { t this ove ia 
na ive r i ing —a_a i ‘ i 
decided fon. 
So our heroine yi 1 to temptation, and con- 
ented tot ( { on l ry sne 
was startled a é ( ind was very near re- 
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tr , How r, fa shar prevailed, and ‘¢ What '—and conceal all your beautiful golden 
‘ I m r asking, ‘* Wher yall I hair’’—exclaimed Mrs. Somerden—*“‘ so as to look 
, , a 1 1 } ! 
s ?” e wav r address, and, taking as had been cut off! Oh no!—let pale, thin, 
} n y + el , 
o rT ok. 1 dow e price: which, faded ¢ ippear as nuns You must show to 
NM ' - I ely, was *‘ very m 1dva re 
re w u t Ma Ama then proposed severa er characters 
( the ¢ sorw iw lt t e costly 
| * r own extrava- . é is’ —s l . —** there 
\ ) t 3 i V i oo great ~ yn to 
\ e ¢ ( t tak \ m t ed 
t s ‘ ‘ ‘ er, Mrs. ¢ I l, 
rt w 1% eX € . r her 
{ r m 
s } y \ ‘ ~] 
( ‘ v ii y 
‘ r ’ 
ind i watt ; \ e! )- 
\ i t i y 
t ( ‘ S 3 \ } ) ° 
, 
1 yiel : 3 as l 
| for ] t en \ | 
‘ r is 4 f t y ) 
\I \ I sof te | 
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by one of the most influential men of that city, 
and the investigation of which he must commence 
at once, that it might be ready for the spring 
court. He sent her some more money, and told 
her that, on farther consideration, he consented to 
her removing to the house of Miss Wavel, if that 
lady renewed her invitation. 

The contents of this letter, except the latter 
part, Amanda reported to Mrs. Somerden, proud 


' 


that her husband had received the thanks of the 
legislature, and that his services had been engaged 
professionally by an eminent citizen of Albany. 
al see, as every one elise does’’—said Mrs. 
Somerden—*“* that your dear Cleyborne is hasten- 
ing on, at a rapid pace, in the road to fame and 
J al thirty, and chan- 
A fier this letter, you, of course, 
can have no scruples as to the Bride of Abydos.”’ 
Suffice it to say, that our heroine again yielded, 


and went out with Mrs. Somerden to bespeak all 


that was considered necessary tor a very elegant 
oriental dress. She was absent the whole morn- 


, found Miss Wa- 


ing, and, when she came hom« 


In the afternoon, she went to see her faithful 
friend, and told her, without reserve, how her 


time had been employ >» they last met. 


‘*T wish’’—said Olivine—‘‘ your husband had 

a little more of Charles Lamb in him, and could 

undersiand that it is, at times, quite as generous 
} 


to accept what is called an act of kindness as to 


confer one. Why was he so churlish in refusing 


me the happiness of your society at my own house 


—at least, during his absence? I have more rea- 


sons for desiring it than he is aware of. Can he 
expect, after this, that I will ever come to Darles- 
Not I, indeed !—high- 


I have a soul above 


ton and stay at Ais house. 
minded damsel that I am. 


accepting the hospitality of people who refuse 


mine. Now, I have no chance of showing you 
what a good housewife I am, and what a faculty I 
possess of keeping my visitors awake, and how I 


myself, nor 


am neither enn ye ennuyante to 
others.”’ 

‘* Dearest Olivine’’—said Amanda, ingenuously 
—‘‘my husband, in this letter, waives his objec- 
tions, or, rather, has, on consideration, found them 
unreasonable, and he kindly gives me permission 
to remove to your house, if you still desire it.’’ 

** Assuredly I do’’—replied Olivine. ‘* There- 
fore, | hope you had the forethought to pack up 
your goods and chattels before you came, that I 
may send Cato for them at once. And being here 
now, you can remain, without the trouble of re- 
turning, ior any purpose, to your boarding house.”’ 

‘‘No; I must go home”—replied Amanda— 
‘““Mrs. Somerden has engaged me to accompany 
a party to the Ita 
must go and dress, that I may be ready when she 
calls for me. Adieu, dearest Olivine. I will be 


here with my baggage to-morrow morning.”’ 


lian opera this evening. So | 


‘T will come 
Olivin 


for you at eleven o’clock’’—said 


CLEYBORNES,. 
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As early as ten o'clock, Mrs. Somerden came 
to Amanda, trying to persuade her to accompany 
her to Marquand’s, to look at some new jewelry. 
But this time our heroine resisted; being afraid 
to trust herself among articles so elegant and so 
expensive, lest she should be prevailed on to pur- 
chase. She also alleged that she expected Miss 
Wavel, who was coming to take her home with 
her to stay till the return of Mr. Cleyborne. 
**So’’—said Mrs. Somerden—‘‘ you have con- 
sented to go and enlivenher solitude. But I can- 
not allow you to bury yourself alive with cousin 
Olivine, who, since the death of her father, has 
narrowed her circle into a select few of what are 


calle d * sood pe ople i* 





iy, however, when 


her mourning come out again and 


be as gay as ever. Still, Olivine Wavel was 


never exactly one of us. She always had some 
singular notions that, I suppose, she imbibed from 
her father, who belonged to the old school. But, 
with a tolerable share of beauty and vivacity, and 
the reputation of a large fortune, she, of course, 


gets along. ‘Though she is my cousin, I am, by 


no means, blind to her faults. She will try to 
regulate you in all manner of things, in which she 
But do not give up to 


W avel 


has no right to interfere. 
her. It is not the patronage of Olivine 
that will give you the stamp of fashion.”’ 

Just then Miss Wavel arrived, her carriage re- 
maining at the door. Afier the first greetings, 
she inquired of Amanda if she was ready to ac- 
company her home. Our heroine replied that she 
had not yet finished packing. 
visit of Mrs. Somerden had interrupted her. But 


Truth was, the 


now, after apologizing to that lady, she withdrew 
to her chamber for the purpose of completing her 
arrangements. 

Left alone with Mrs. Somerden, Miss Wavel 
frankly availed herself of the opportunity of en- 
treating her cousin to be more cautious in leading 
Mrs. Cleyborne into expenses which, in all proba- 
bility, she could ill afford, and which her husband 
might disapprove when he returned. 

‘* Are you so very well acquainted with their 
circumstances ?’’—said Mrs. Somerden, in a tone 
of pique. Chey appear like genteel people, 
otherwise I should certainly not have taken them 


up ; beautiful as the young lady certainly is.”’ 
“They are perfectly genteel’’—replied Miss 


Wavel—‘ but you know very well they are not 
rich now ; whatever they may be at a future period. 
They have enough for comfort, but very little for 
superfluity. You know also that, even in fash- 
ionable society, all women are not expected to 
be richly and expensively attired.”’ 

‘* But they ought to be’’—answered Mrs. So- 
merden. ‘‘ And in our circle (in mine, at least) 
plain dressing is only tolerated in women of high 


’ 


and wealthy families, whose station gives them 
the privilege of doing exactly as they please. 
Now I have taken a fancy to this village beauty, 
and I know there will be little difficulty in making 


a belle of her. She has already caused a sensa- 
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tion, 
The 


ever sne at 


and I am determined it shall be followed up. 
centlemen are already surrounding her wher- 


pears. I like both to patronize and to 


matronize, and she is an excellent subject. But 
whoever / bring forward, must be handsomely 





ibly drest. I cannot appear in public 


with any one that looks dowdy, old-fashioned, or 


“* Amanda Cleyborne has never looked either’’ 
Viss Wavel. 
** Perhaps 


Somerden. 


— $111 


not to your taste’’—replied Mrs, 


“* But remember, you have been liv- 


ing out of the world for many months, and have 

not kept the run of its changes. However, let us 

talk of something else. I hate to be lectured.’’ 
“Tf this is lecturing’’—said Olivine—‘ 1 must 


as to remind you again, 
Mr. Cleyborne, 


uny, and finds that 


of th probe le displeasure of 
1 
nis 


when he returns from 


wife has incurred ex penses whi h he cannot afford. 

M Cl rne has told me of having made many 

purchases that seem to me very unnecessary ; and 

which h she did not say so), I am quite cer- 
n, were made at your instance.”’ 


‘If her husband is really so poor, that he is un- 


»w his wife what is necessary for a gen- 
teel a pearance, he should not 


to New York. But this, I 


Has he not just been engaged, at Albany, 


have brought her 
am certain, is not the 
case. 
on an important cause, 


him a very handsome compensation.”’ 


which, of course, will yield 


‘The entrance of Amanda stopped the conversa- 


tion of the cousins, and Mrs. Somerden soon after 


took her leave; first e1 our heroine to 


raging 
spend the following day at her house, and to come 
very early. 

Next morning, before Amanda went out, her 
friend cautioned her, with much delicacy, against 
allowing herself to be persuaded by Mrs. Somer- 
den into expenses that she 
Amanda thanked 
much interest in her, and promised to be on her 
guard 


might afterwards re- 


gret. Olivine for taking so 


sut that dear Mrs. Somerden’’—said she— 
‘how kind and disinterested she is !—and how it 


delights her to see me look well, and to set me off 


to advantage! And asto her husband’s peculiari- 
ties, | am now become so accustomed to them, 
that they do not annoy me inthe least. However 


deficient in mind, he certainly has great kindness 


of heart.’’ 





and did 
; determined, how- 


Amanda went to Mrs. Somerden’s; 





accompany her to Marquar 


ever, to buy nothing. 


But two fashionable young 
men of Mrs. Somerden’s circle joined them, near 
the jeweler’s door, and went in with the two la- 
dies. So Amanda her 
chaperon’s recommendations, of a very beautiful 
brooch in the form of 
elegantly decorate the turban of the Bride of Aby- 


was ashamed to resist 


a crescent, which would 


dos; and she purchased the ornament, with a 
large portion of the money recently sent her by 


her husband. 


AND LADY’S BOOK. 


To be brief—our heroine, we are sorry to say, 
became so infatuated with Mrs. Somerden, who 
was continually coming or sending for her, that 
Miss Wavel had but little of her society, notwith- 

inding her endeavors to make Amanda’s visit to 


stand 


ner in every respe ct ple asant. VUlivine was m ich 


concerned, but she found remonstrance unavailing. 

Every day, Amanda was persuaded into the 
purchase of new finery; and bills were run up 
under the impression that, of course, they would, 


somehow, be paid at last. 


The day arrived for Mrs. Hautonberg’s fancy 
ai 


all Amanda was to dine at the Somerdens; 


and her dress being sent thither, Mrs. Somerden 
and her French maid were to superintend our he- 
roine’s toilette. She took leave of Olivine in high 


spirits, saying she anticipated the most delightful 


evening of her life. 


Mrs. Ha nberg’s rooms were splend ly deco- 
rated: the company was very large, and nearly 


all had gratified their hostess by ¢ 








teel and well-appointed characters. Mrs. Somer- 
den’s Queen Elizabeth dress had a very queenly 
efiect, and the vas pertect. Mr Some rde n 


ruff 


nately bent on appearing as Fra Dia- 





himself according to the popular song, 
‘this velvet ’ 
wife’s knowledge 


taking care that cloak hung low.’ 


Without 


with him in the carriage something rolled up over 


he had brought 


his 


a long stick, and when the ladies joined him, as 


om, he wave d in 


they came out of the dressing-r 


his hand a great painted and gilt flag, inscribed 


with the Fra Diavolo name. 

‘* You are not going to take that thing into the 
ball room ?’’—inquired 
** Yes, I am. 


ter I have taken. 


his wife. 
charac- 
You know—‘ Proudly and wide 


,9? 


It will show at once the 


my banner flies. 
‘*Tt shall not fly here, I can assure you. I had 
a misgiving that you would play me a trick, and 
plan something ridiculous, or, rather, more ridicu- 
lous than usual. Take it back to the gentlemen’s 
dressing-room, and leave it there.’’ 
*“* What—after it cost 


+ 


me so much to have it 
made ?”’ 

No matter; I will not see 
about with you this night. 


you carrying it 
So put it away, or you 


don’t enter the ball room with me.”’ 


Somerden obeyed with a very ill 


grace, and 
left the flag in a corner. 

Amanda Cleyborne’s dress was a tunic of white 
tulle, sprigged and bordered with gold, worn over 
full Turkish trowsers of blue satin, having been 
informed that oriental brides were not obliged to 
Her boddice, or, rather, 


jacket, was of purple velvet, trimmed with gold, 


appear in entire white. 





and her caftan was blue satin trimmed with sable. 


Though all travelers, who have visited the ‘‘ clime 


of the east,’’ concur in declaring that no Mahome- 


tan women ever wear a turban (that head-dress 


being the exclusive property of tle men), still cus- 
tom has decreed that, in all other climes, their 


representatives shall adopt this very becoming 














AN H I 


addition to what is regarded as their le 


gitimate 


costume. So Amanda had an elegant turban, 
with a bird of paradise feather fastened by the 


crescent brooch. She looked 


well, was unl 


1 
ly 


sally admired, the beaux crowded round her in 


their various fancy dresses, and her animation 


seemed to increase every moment. went 


through a quadril.e as the partner of a Highland 
tartans sntirely of plaid silk. 


chief, whose were 


Afterwards she promised her hand, for the nex 


dance, to Tilney St. Ives, an idle, but very fash- 


ionable young spendtbrift, who had just returned 


from a visit to Europe, and who, on this occasion, 
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u, that are so clever 


waltzing well enough 
, 
at everything 
’ = A anne ‘ > e+} 
=] not that’’—z7 \manda. ‘‘ But there 
: re a 
is such a want of delicacy in the wal 
y indelicate socicty 


d } f.1] Y » % 
You ve I ! ver 


then’’— [r 1i—*‘ for every lady in 
these rooms can waltz, has waltzed, and will 


ao it myself. Here comes 


St. Ives to claim your hand. Come now, don’t 

be silly, andmake yourself ridiculous by absurd 

excuses, to such a man as Tilney St. Ives. He 
' _ % : 


will only laugh at you; and so will one 


every 

















personated Prince Esterhazy in his diamond coat ; \ la \ Ww r to waltz, 
the diamonds with which the blue velvet garment unv r t l d at Wh 
was so profusely embroidered, and bordered, and Ives came to lead her out, she blushe 
buttoned, being very good utions in sparkling } drew back; but Mrs. Somerden gav I 
glass of rebuke, and f ly she gave her hand to her 
‘The next dance will be a waltz’’—said Mrs partner. The music was inspiriting, and, in a 
Somerden, aside to Amanda. few minu Am Cleyborne was whirling 
Then I will sit still till it is over. I cannot I id with S Ives in t long I ession, or 
wal:z’’—replied our heroine. rather, circle of wa They approached a door 
Now, dear Amanda, don’t be so ridiculou ne Wf ot fancy costume, 
You can waltz very well. When I made Nin we! Ama heard her 1é spoken 
give you a waltzing-lesson this afternoon my S tu j Ide ! 1, and be er hu 
room, did you not catch the step immediately? I band. 
neve saw » a olar i i not (To l 
== 
BLANCHE OF CASTILE 
A FRAGMENT. 
: SS C. H. BENNET 
I is within the palace walls Yes, lik sto 
saci isin ei . 5 loni alls With! er tl 
4 monarch str lona state ; orb f y herey 
I'was Louis. the Lion—th , i th ré Were roami clouded skies 
0 von a life had She turned | she looked aro 
Alas. for the storming of Avigin Am s ed ut othing sount 
A voice swelled forth, a voice she knew 
’ nnerr u cnhafi s ‘ : r! . ert ever 
The queen, a widow desolat 
Bl ( of Castile, alas for the SONG 
Dim was tl star of thy des Wee} ik is de 
How woe-begone her pallid cheek A monar¢ soul from earth is g 
She di ot move—she did not speak To r I ‘ r tis fled— 
But 1 adeepands ter oO ' th ‘ ed 
And t one ir to give relic Weep o1 —W p« 
= ed r brow upon her ] 
Nor saw herr dens round her stan ‘Weep, lady rs st yw 
With looks of purest sympathy— For the sor y cares t ef} 
bia eot Ua €, @ias tor t One sympat 1ea th know 
H 4 ily t felt this ‘ 
B i here’s music f r Weep, lady, w 
That « ers in the casement ere 
A soft w strain, like that we hear He € Her dark eye-fringes 
In Ve e, from her gondolier Her bosom heaved with sudden sw 
W he ywly dow 21 A pwn her tac rrent swept— 
He f ils— " s side Sh ri her hea I N vel 





A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF FEMALE COSTUME, FROM THE 
DEATH OF LOUIS XIV. TO OUR OWN DAYS,—NO. VILL, 


COMPILED FROM THE FRENCH AUTHORITIES. 





, 
BY A MANTUAMAKER. 
I'ne name of Maria Antoinette often appears Just at this crisis, thin and delicate forms be- 
he history of fashion during the last portion came to be admired; hoops, paniers, were things 
of the eighteenth century, over which she exert- of yesterday. The favorite color was apple- 
1 influ queen, but as a woman green, which seems long to have been popular in 
taste. She often set the ladies of her court a Fr e, and consequently elsewhere. Women 
vod example of simplicity, by going to the play began to imitate men; to wear hats, canes, 
A t dia : But the influence of a fa- vests, and chemises of masculine form. Men, 
rite modiste, M’lle Bes she who had work- however, began to grow effeminate, and to adopt 
d with the queen, had a most unfortunate result; corsets, laces, etc. The sexes seemed to have 
ind as Fran ecame poorer, toilettes became changed characteristics, a thing naturally to be 
nore extravagant. A fever of luxury took pos expected when women ruled the state. 
se m of all haut ton; all seemed to have a But a crisis was come in costume, as in every- 
presentiment of coming trouble, and to be deter- thing else. The revolution was at hand. WVar- 
mined to enjoy the brief gayety, that the passing quises concealed themselves under the toilette 
strength of the old line of French kings per- bourgeoise, and the English fashions were intro- 
mitted them to enjoy. duced. Ministers went to court with round hats, 
Satire took advantage of the feeling of the age and strings in their shoes instead of buckles. 
to exercise its power; and consequently, in 1776, The social revolution had already begun. 
during the trial of the Cardinal de Rohan, straw The costume of the years which preceded this 
hats, bound with red ribbon, were called cha- change, is still interesting. The following has 
peaux de Cardinal; and when a famous cook- attractions. 
maid was acquitted of two charges of poisoning The bodice is @ la mariniére, of gros de Na- 
by the parliament, after having been sentenced ples, with a Canary-colored collar, trimming, and 
by the ordinary courts, skirts @ l’innocence re- skirt. ‘The corat is wide, and the hat is of straw, 


connue were the mode. 
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A SKETCH OF THE HIST RY OF FEMALE COSTUME. wie ‘ 


trimmed with puffed gauze. The hair is frizzed, & la plaquette, or spherical. The date of this 
and loose behind, with the locks over the ears costume is 1737 
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WHAT BECOMES 


and the blooming Miss Convolvulus was trans- 
planted. 
Mrs. 


name — had 


Peterkin—for this is now our heroine’s 


been reared with those habits of 


e 1] ; 1 
thrift and economy, so well suited to her means, 








and the expenditures necessary to support her 
husband’s profuse style of housekeeping, were 
positively bewildering. She, however, had the 
good sense to perceive that there were ‘“‘ more 
things in heaven and earth’? than had been 


dreamed of in her simple philosophy, and quietly 


endeavored to conform, as far as possible, to her 
enlarged circumstances. 


But 


habits wl 


Mrs. Peterkin was no longer young; 


ich, in youth, hang loosely about us, 


loser in maturer years, and economy had 
become with her an instinct, which, forbidden 
to preside, as formerly, at the councils of its 
mistress, over money, food, and apparel, exer- 
cised itself in things of little value. As a mat- 
ter of principle, Mrs. Peterkin managed her 


husband's household with the profusion so ple: 


ing to | but she compensated 


im; 





waste paper, 
The 


running of the hydrant always made 


carefully gathering and hoarding 


strings, pins, needles, and the like. 


her shudder nervously, because of the great 


waste of water, and, like the old woman whose 


distinguished lecture, she 


the 


story embellishes a 


was disposed to be very moon- 
light. 

‘My dear Ellen,’ 
elde st 
prs 

199 


‘I’m sure, mamma, I can’t tell. 


saving of 


said Mrs. 
“What 


Peterkin to her 


step - daughter, of the 


becomes 


90? 


“Tt was but yesterday I filled the toilet cush- 
I I bare ly find 


ion with and now 
enough to dress myself with. Bridget, Bridget, 


assorted sizes, 


what become of the pins ae 


‘Och, and sure, ma’am, they’ve all hopped 
away on one fut, I balave.”’ 


Mrs. refilled 


her household not to waste these little conveni- 


Peterkin her cushion, desiring 
ences; but in a day or two was heard the usual 
inquiry “* What has become of the 


pins “a 
a serious annoyance to Mrs. Peterkin, 

““T can’t 
pins! I’m 
worth of them, for I waste in 


It was 


and she reflected seriously upon it. 


} 


tell why it worries me so to lose the 


sure it isn’t the 
one day money enough to keep us in pins for a 
year; but, somehow, it is a pleasure to me to 
keep them, and an annoyance when they are 
gone. 

Mrs. Peterkin found her temper so frequently 
ruffled by little that she 


mined to effect a reform. 


infirmity, deter- 


this 
Summoning her step- 
daughters, she gave a small sum of money to 
each, which was emphatically pin money, and 
requested them to keep their own rooms supplied 
with those necessaries, and abstain from using 
hers. The chambermaids were told that an ad- 
vance would be made on their wages to enable 
them to purchase their own pins, and on no ac- 


OF THE PINS? <i 

count were they to avail themselves of those 
belonging to their mistress 

Mrs. Peterkin was pleased w these steps o 

reform, and looked forward with pleasure to the 
} 


unmolested enjoyment of her pins; but, alack 


1 alas! 


as ever, and she exclaimed, despairingly, ‘* Wha 


al her cushion was emptied as quickly 





can become of the pins 


“You use them, I suppose, 
Mr. Peterkin. 
“* Never! 


emphasis. 


exclaimed the lady, with 


Yo 


““Don’t say you never use them, love. 
use them habitually. I have counted six about 
you now.”’ 

‘But what are six ? 

‘‘Why, say six this morning, and six more 
this afternoon, and six again to morrow-—’ 


a——I me in, you don't 


“Mr. Peterkin, you re 


understand pins. You don’t suppose I take new 


? I would as soon thin) 


W hen 


h nobody to disturb my 


pins every time I dress? 


of requiring new dishes every time I eat. 


I was at the cottage, wit 


would last me six weeks. | 
would take them out at night, and put 
until I really 


; all 
them ai 


things, six pins 
them in 
alter 


in the morning, day 


fond of 


aay, 


crew them, and knew by sight 


There would be the big one with a round head 
and the little one with a flat head, and the mid 
with a head of 


the ye llow one with 


, ' 
dle-sized one seaing-wax, and 


a crook in it, and the whité 


one without a point—that one I always used in 


my < ollar, or something thin, for it would not go 


through thicker material.’’ 
‘*But, my dear, it strikes me you had a sorry 
assortment. | hope you Will kee P yourself better 
supplied.”’ 
“T liked them, I tell you, because I was used 
to them; and I don’t feel at home with strange 
Now, as soon as I begin to know one 


pins. pin 


from another, and feel some attachment for it, 
vanishes. I wonder what becomes of them ?’ 
Miss Ellen turned over her music, warbling— 


r loved a tree or flower 


while Mr. Peterkin s sted that the missing 
articles were swept out 
‘By no means,”’ said the excited wife. “| 


examine the contents of the dust-pans myself, 


and pick out all the pins; if I did not, they would 
disappear three times as fast as they do. 
““I’ve read,’’ said Mrs. 


for a moment, “‘ of 


Peterkin, after musing 


who devoured pins 


jugglers, 


and needles with the most amazing appetite ] 


really believe there is some creature in this 
house afflicted with that unnatural craving; for 


what else becomes of the pins ?”’ 
Mr. Peterkin frowned upen the mirthful coun- 
of Ellen, and remarked that jugglers did 


they had for 


tenance 


not do these things taste 


pins, 


‘**But I know very well,”’ 


from any 


but merely to astonish the multitude. 


answered she, ‘‘ how 
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peo] le WwW ) d yt t r s sacreeable th n th o 2 ladies ¢ ngrossé l w th each othe I 
if they persist in eating them. You have often the child busy with the gay carpet beneath he 
told me how disgust y sid 1 oysters fe n Mrs. Convolvulus started, exclaim 
tomatoes, olives, and « rs, and now they are ing, 3s nl where is Katy? I know tl 
ill choice favorites. ] ir iy some one in this child is in mischietf.”’ 
} ld . silty ‘ ’ nir %? ' , , 
household has cultivated a taste for pins ‘Oh, no, mother; she’s very quiet 

“Well, mamma,’’ cried Ellen, “if that is the “That is the reason I am uneasy; for wh 
nee 2 1 t , es shortly - . ‘ , 
case, we will find out who hortly; for th children are quiet, I always mistrust them 
pins have been disappearing so long, and in such Katy.’’ 


quantities, that they wi begin to protrude “ey 
fancy voice of the 


am, grandma,”’ said the pleasant 


from the flesh of the unl 
j 


icky eater. Only 
RY ‘ y child, as she emerged fr 


} , fy 





Bridget with pins br ‘ from her face and +] tal 
scure corner, with the match-safe in her han 
hands. ‘ lik Ile} e fret bn upine!’’? 
1ands, ce quills upon th ful porcupine ica , as * 
, : only what I have found. 


No such development was made, however, 


ind, at | Mrs. Peterkin fell sick; Ellen said, am y peered Within, 
of aj pet Her h ) 1 fancied that he de- “I declare, it’s half full of ns‘ 
tected symptoms of <ness, and forth- “They were all in the carpet,” « 
with dispatched n calculated to bring child ill covered up in those fu 
her mother to her beds Mrs. Convolvulus and driven way in those | 
hastened to obey the su s, taking with her the broom, so that I could hardly spy 
her grandchild, ‘‘ tiny K sweet little girl pins grow, grandma ?”’ 
of five years old. On the arrival of her mother, “No, child. Why do you ask? 
Mrs. Peterkin revived wonderfully, and the mea- ‘* Because, I thought perhaps aunt 
sure of her happiness se¢ i fall. The old lady had been sowing them broad-cast, a 
seated in her easy-« the young one re- wheat, thinking they would grow a 
clining on her snowy ld such convers« Mrs. Peterkin, up to this period, hs 
as “‘maketh the while tiny Kate le with prise ; she now 
fluttered about over ( tapestry carpet like bed, exclaim y Al ’ 
little butterfly an Hours passed 
—————— 4h Oe 
LINES 
WRITTEN ON BOARD THE STEAMER BALTIC, AT THE REQUEST OF MISS MATILDA 
rHEN IN LAKE MICHIGAN, OFF THE MANITOU ISLANDS 
BY WM. CHANNING LAX 
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Wimpled a tosse I s frail canoe A I ing i s God, so safe sh 
When erst he re naster of the wa 
These shores behe se of De la Mott Bu —thy hand—the music of ea 
Of Father Gravis Sa Dubuque Phat ge $ to rest yon setting su 
When ea rion rus n his G Thatr es ‘mid the trees of yonder 
Fearles ) 7 y ¢ 1 ve. bore T is the danci it our ue 
The Cre of Chr . desert wi Mayhap has sung the many 
Oh! sj e ¢ e look bac W ho periled here his life in Jesus 
A view . your to B N how different! for conscic 
Yon ¢ at rise t % s N yw must yield a martyr’s 
Still break the ows at t fee But j rty, and e¢ 
Yeta ur : i a ( in iand 
Pro« ms your no f I ot in vai I n those old memor 
Thou (ire SI : oid, bre I 0) ] rs our s be 
Ina “ ideur ‘m r storm Mark 1e change that He alo i 
An oits ithe s s 0) et our swelling hearts, in praise d 
We ‘ ow = th s ] to our G 
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Il, EDITH TO EVA. 

Your letter is before me, dearest Eva, but I 
eannot respond to the happiness it breathes. Yet 
I rejoice that you are happy, and feel that you 
will sympathize with me in my sadness. For, 
indeed, I am very sad and lonely now. Our 
uncle is no better, and his mind is infected by 
gloomy fancies, and melancholy forebodings, of 
Yesterday, 
he invited me to his study, and conversed with 
He spoke of his death 


some inevitable and impending evil. 


me long and seriously. 
as an event which would probably soon occur; 
and when he saw me drowned in tears, at the 
sad, bade me not weep, 
tude 

he 


suggestion of an idea so 
} 


yi1C1 


for the future was 
beloved children 


assuring me his only s 
connected with ourselves 
of his adoption. 

He spoke of you, Eva, in the fondest and most 
ister) of his 


endearing terms, and (forgive me, s 

regret, and, to use his own words, ‘ heartfelt 
conviction that your affections had been un- 
worthily bestowed.’’ I replied, by speaking of 


Harry as my sisterly affectic 


e 
i 


1 for him prompted, 


but in vain; my uncle was incorrigible, only re- 


peating his sad forebodings of your future fate. I 
write this not to pain you, Eva, but in compliance 
with my uncle’s request, that you should be in- 
formed of our conversation. He then mentioned 


the arrangements he had made respecting his 


property, and gave me information concerning 


prod 


his papers. He uced his will, recently exe- 
cuted, which he desired me to read. By it his 
wealth, except some smal cies to the old 
servants, is equally divided between ourselves 
He then deposited the will, and a large sum of 
money, in the old seer: , Which stands be- 
tween the book-cases on the rth side of the 
library; and bade me recollect he had placed 
them there, when they should be required. 


r mother, of the deep 


He then spoke of our dé 


and tender attachment he 1ys felt for her; 
of 


he aven to avert the li + 


her unhappy marriage 1 sad fate, praying 


unes from those 


darling girls, whom, with r dying breath, she 
had confided to his care; of the delight he had 
experienced in us, who had been as the “ blessed 
sunlight’’ to his before desolate dwelling; of the 
rich reward he had received for all his cares, in 


our docility and affection; and of the almost pa- 
ternal pride with which he had watched our ex- 
panding beauty, which he had fondly hoped would 
never to us prove a dangerous gift. 

He added many a solemn warning and admo- 
nition, ever impressive from the lip of age, but 
how much more so when uttered by that dear 
and venerated friend ! 

Ill. EVA TO EDITH, 

I am very sad, dear F.ijith, and to you alone 

ean I look for sympathy. You are lonely in your 
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secluded home, but how much more drear the 
heart-loneliness I feel! Long and vainly have I 
striven against its paralyzing influence. I canno 
longer conceal from myself, that I, who was one 
year since the adored bride, am now the neglect- 
Freely and without reserve, were the 
boundless outpourings of my loving heart be- 
stowed, but like the dews of heaven on the bar- 
ren soil, they bring noreturn. Pity me, sister, 
for, even while I write, my heart is throbbing 
with irrepressible agony. Yet spare my poor 
uncle the tale of my unhappiness; only to your 
sympathizing ear would I acknowledge the dead- 
ly blight that has fallen on all my hopes. 

I now seldom see Harry, and when we do 
meet, instead of the words of love so fondly 
prized, I too often listen to the fierce denuncia- 
I, who, nurtured by kindness, 


ed wife. 


tions of wrath. 
never listened to the tone of anger, am now over- 
whelmed by fierce reproaches, if I dare to claim 
a small portion of my husband’s time or society. 
How, or where his time is spent, I know not; 
but 
companions I am too well assured, for more than 
held 


within these very walls, from which their Bac- 


that wild and dissolute men are his chosen 


once have their unhallowed orgies been 
chanalian songs, and shouts of blasphemy, have 
resounded, till, of 

dawn of morning warned them 


like beasts prey, the gray 


to d spe rse. I 


know not when we shall meet again, for Harry 
will not allow me to visit Beechwood ; and since 
your letter (which he insisted on reading) con- 


cerning my uncle’s will, and your conversation 


respecting that and on other subjects, he never 
speaks of him except to inquire if the “old fel- 
low is still living,’’ or to express a wish that he 


would take himself out of the way of those who 
tter use of his money; or in terms 
Alas, I can 
these sad 


could make be 


equally revolting to my feelings. 
only look to heaven for guidance 


1 With 


ness, forbearance, end self-forgetfulness, to win 


in 


trials. its assistance, | trust, by gentle- 


my misguided husband again to rectitude, and to 
lure him from the society of his dissolute compa- 
nions. And believe me, sister, I shall succeed. 
He cannot remain for ever insensible to the gen- 
tle acts of affection. I shall yet be rewarded by 
his returning love. 

Let me soon hear from you, Edith, for your 
Tell me 

and fear; for in me you 
Heaven will reward your 
devotion to our uncle by future happiness with 


letters are now my greatest comfort. 
every hope, and wish 
surely may confide. 


one, who, I trust, is worthy of even your heart. 
I sometimes, midst my wildest love for Harry, 


have regretted that I did not share with you the 
grateful task of soothing his declining years. 
IV, EDITH TO EVA. 
Scarce can my trembling hand guide the pen 


which is to communicate to you tidings of a ter- 
rible event, which has left us desolate, and, a se- 











THE TWIN 


cond time, orphans. My hand is paralyzed, my 
mind unsettled, my very tears frozen up by hor- 
ror. Our uncle, our more than friend, the only 
father we have ever known, is nomore. He has 
gone, as we may surely hope, to join the “ 
of the just made perfect,’’ before the throne of 


spirits 
his Redeemer. Not upon the couch of sickness, 
and surrounded by a weeping group of beloved 
friends, was his last quivering breath exhaled. 
But in the darkness of midnight, mid fierce and 
wild struggles with some fiend in human shape, 
did he receive the deadly wound which closed a 
career of more than ordinary excellence. Alas, 
he is gone! 

The last evening of his life was spent in our 
usual manner; I reading aloud to him, and oc 
casionally laying down my book to listen to his 
comments, which, I observed, were uttered with 
more than And 
when, at his usual hour, he retired to his apart- 


his accustomed cheerfulness. 


ments, little did I suppose his affectionate good- 
night the last I should ever hear from those loved 
lips. I arose in the morning, and descending to 
the garden, occupied myself among my flowers 
until the bell summoned me to the breakfast- 
room. On my entrance, surprised at my uncle's 
unusual absence, I sent to inquire if he was in- 
disposed. In a moment, the servant returned, 
and, with an air of horror, rushed into the room. 
‘* My master !—my beloved master !’’ was all he 
could articulate ; and, with breathless haste and 
a sinking heart, I followed him to the 
and there beheld a sight which time can never 
Extended the 


floor, near the centre of the room, lay the lifeless 


library, 


efface from my recollection. on 


form of our venerable uncle. ‘There were traces 
of a struggle in the overturned chairs; and from 
a deep wound in his side, the life-blood was still 
slowly oozing. One of the windows, which, as 
you know, open to the ground, was unfastened 
and slightly ajar. There the ruffian who com- 
mitted this fearful crime had apparently entered 
A deathlike faintness, at first, overpowered m¢ 

but rallying every faculty, in the hope that lif 
might not yet be extinct, I directed the servants 
to raise the venerable form and bear it to acouch. 
One wasimmediately dispatched forthe physician 
another for our kind neighbors, the Rainsfords. 
But our united cares were in vain, the vital spark 
was too surely extinct. All that now remained 


to be done, was to the coroner, and 


after the delivery of his verdict, of ‘‘ murdered by 


summon 


person or persons unknown,”’ to prepare the be- 
loved clay for its final resting- place. 

Yesterday was the day of burial, and afterward 
the lawyer who had charge of my uncle’s affairs, 
and our kind friends, the Rainsfords, assembled 
I informed Mr. 

He produced, 


to hear the reading of the will. 

Parkinson where it was deposited 
and proceeded to read it, when, judge my asto- 
nishment at finding it altogether different from 
the one my uncle had so recently shown me, and 
which I had seen him place in his secretary. 


SISTERS. 


Lee 


This place of deposit was again searched, as well 
as all papers, but in vain 
Neither the will, nor the large sum of money, 
were to be found. By this, then, the whole of 
my uncle’s vast wealth, except a small legacy to 


others containing 


myself, is yours. 

I doubt not the committed the 
dreadful murder, has also removed the money 
Al- 
though everything was apparently undisturbed, 
on that fatal night 


} 


the household ¢ 


wretch who 
and real will, substituting this in its place. 
my uncle, who alone of all 
lept on that floor, and in the room 
adjoining the library, must have been disturbed 
and gone 


by the noise of the ruffian’s entrance, 


thither to ascertain the cause. Then ensued the 
fearful struggle which ended in his death. 
Come then, Eva, 


found ; all is now yours, and may you be happy 


no other will can be 


since 


in its enjoyment. I shall soon go to share, with 


Paul Rainsford, the home that has long been 
waiting for my acceptance; till then, will you 
allow me to remain here? I long to see you 


I doubt not 
far 


and hope you will come very soon 


if Harry can be persuaded to reside here, 


from all the temptations which surround him in 


the city, influence of his disso- 
all your 


fond heart can desire; and here, in this calm re- 


released from the 


lute companions, he will yet become 


treat, you will enjoy many years of happiness 


\ EVA TO EDITH 


With grief equal to your own, dear Edith, have 


I read the terrible in elligence of our uncle’s 


murder; grief to which the wealth that now be- 
comes mine only adds another pang. You are 
right, Edith; my uncle, so kind, so just to all. 


never could have made so unequal a distribution 


of his property. ‘T’o you, whose tender care alle- 


viated every infirmity, and not to Eva, who de- 


serted him for the love of a stranger, should that 


wealth have descended. But all shall be arrang- 


ed; Ha y will join me 


} 
sure) 


rry in assigning you a 
portion, at least, equal to my own. His noble 
nature cannot have become so perverted, as to 


refuse so simple an act of justice. 
I dread, yet wish to come to Beechwood—dear 
Be e¢ hwood !— which I 


left it a bri 


have never seen since | 


Since that time, what a fearful 


scene has been enacted there, what changes have 
been wrought in its once happy household; and 


blio 


turn to its now lonely fireside. 


with ited hopes, and a crushed heart, I re 
But thou, sister 
of my love, shalt welcome me to my “ old accus- 
tomed haunts,’’ and thy affection, and thy happi- 


leam of comfort to the 


ness, shall yet afford one g 
wretched Eva. 

VI. EDITH TO PAUL RAINSFORD 

They have come, and they are gone, dear 

Paul, and again I sit alone by my solitary fire- 


side. The hoarse winds of autumn sigh through 
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t leafless tre 1 | r d the desola ry’s agent, was absent, and, besides myself, only 
I I hi yt hts the » O sery Ss were the roe esolate 
Paul ed loved sister ! mal What wonder, then, that nes 
I ‘ ind sile like vhost of departed crept over me, W musing thus in solitude 
he 1 red tl he scenes where over ! events, and the terrible e of the 
‘ ) y fu e, no sorroy past yea How long I sat thus in reverie, I 
‘ i ver r beaming face; no snow not; but I w t | 1 aroused by a 
t but for other’s gr ever dim t! trem knocking lr y at the door 
| ess of her glor seyes. Harry is harsh I | 1 to t h V re old James had 
{ inkind to her in the extreme, yet she u ist Of 1 the door. On the threshold stood 
a \ entle meekness; no angry word, no Paul Rainsford, holding in his arms a wounded 
re repr . for his brutality. De man. I spr forwards in astonishment, which 
é s ves V ilfection as was increased on r y r the features of 
) steadfas n f ir inauspl- Wilson. He w rne to his apartment, and 
r She plored your unex- the pl in imn t summ 1 = Whil 
W dept 1 her of a much he was with his fj t, I had time to wel 
| ewed intercours come Paul ind te i julre »T r stances 
( i Irie of this strange event, Ww h wer y these 
larry is t to be per led to reside here As Paul was hastening ! i 3s fathe house 
on t ( trary, wou return to the city, to ours, and when w in al t a quarter ol 
\ I f his g of wealth 1 m of the gate, | ing the dee 
s ) still deeper into you remember, he heard f seemingly 
ry cr ] s sad to reflect procee r from its depth All h the dark- 
gold w my ed wisely and ness was inte he ely « ended a 
venevoience, I st no e so too hly dis- well as he was é and t the tom of the 
l declivity, guided by his moans, hi 1] the un 
tle seemed i h haste to return, and hur- fortunate Wilson stretched upon the ind, and 
I is much as possible the necessary ar- nearly crushed beneath the body of his horse, 
en He has 1 here, as which had been killed by the fall. He raised 
vhom | rom city for him with much exertion to the top of the bank 
pose; a man of fierce, y 1 cou and carried him towards the house. On the way 
u r whose shaggy brow glances a dark, he murmured something of a “ desire to do jus- 
ring eye, that seeks the ground in feigned ice,’? but in what manner, Paul could not 
ty when its owner is addressed. In short, from his broken exclar s was all 
he is one u whom I ¢ iot look without a Paul could tell me; but at this i int the phy 
shudder. I fear him, though I know not why, cian came to say that the wretched man was dy 
for he is never disrespectful or intrusive, and, ing, and insisted on speaking tome. Unwilling 
though dwe r beneath the same roof, 1 seldom to refuse this last request, of one who had been 


invariably respectful towards me during the brief 


When will you return, dear Paul? I long season of his residence here, I accompanied Dr 





time wl I sl secure, in the con- Alleyne to the apartment of the dying man. His 
\ neal eye lighted with something of its former bril- 
liancy on g me, wi in a tee voice, he 
I V thanked me for my pr pt compha with his 

desi 
Acvain, m eloved sis lust my pen com- **Miss Rivington,”’ said | ‘*vou see before 
" 7 the s { ( ence 5 you Ww 1 Ww é v deprived 
I, who would m no sacrifice too great to you of fortune and your dearest friend. I shall 
re you! pine must add yet another soon have done with things of earth, and fain 
ing to your already rated heart. Yet it would I unburden my ec: e of the last and 
! be done, and w it delay, or in vain most fearful deed of a life of crime. I have long 
‘ {I interfere to save him you love, despite been the companion and confidant of Harry W—— 
t es, from the and when, some few months since, after a long 
t iw he broke: I Iw run of ill luck at the gaming-table, he unfolded to 
and then you will forgive me that I seek to save me a scheme for obtaining a share of his wife’s 
you trom receiving the terri information in a fortune, as he said, for present use, a id pr ymised 
more painful man me a large reward for assistance in its accom- 
Last evening closed in dark and stormy, and I plishment, I acceded at once, not anticipating the 
s tlone, listening to the howling of the wind, fearful crime that should result from the attempt. 
| striving to catch, during the pauses of the He then described this house, and his plan, which 


was that I should come down here, and secrete 


storm, the sound of approaching footsteps; for 
Le 63 


s was the night of Paul’s return, and he had myself in the grounds at night, 
promised to see me ere he slept. Wilson, Har- when I should enter the library by a window, open 


pt 111s 


| all were asleep ; 
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the secretary which stood there, ar? remove the 
old gentleman’s will and a large sum of money, VUl. EVA TO EDITH. 
substituting, in their place, a forged will, with . 
which he provided me. In the silence of mid- [ thank you, dearest sister, that, prompted by 
night I effected my entrance, and, with a false kindness, your — ey eae wioae Ge ee 
key, had just succeeded in opening the secretary, ful intelligence. ee bless you, and farewell ; 
when, startled by aslight noise, I turned, and be- for I too must fly. my heart, and duty, slike 
held your uncle entering the room. Escape chain me to the si je of him, for whom I vowed, 
seemed impossible, for he was between me and at the altar, to forsake all. . 5°; and that — 
the window by which I entered. I sprang to- may be happy, is the last, fond wish of your 
wards it; but he intercepted me. Then ensued wretched sister. Perhaps you wee wanes 
a brief and violent struggle, and in a moment my years, hear tidings of my fate; till then, larewe ll, 
victim lay lifeless at my feet. I turned to the farewell. Eva. 
secretary, abstracted the money and will, then . nia din tani 
substituting the false one, departed. None had ws sacs Be 
witnessed my crime, and I gloried in the impos Acain, after the lapse of many weary years, I 
sibility of detection. But when Harry, as a re- Idress the beloved sister, for \ 1 time, ab 
ward for my successful attempt, placed me here sence, or grief, have not we 1 my aflection. 
in management of his ill-gotten property, I first Occasionally, du this long j rd of e and 
felt remorse. I listened to the praises of your suffering, char 10 ce of 
uncle from the lips of the tenants, and regretted you. Ih I } that you lived | with 
that I had deprived them of so kind a friend, to he h of y hear 1 the 
bene fit one who cared for naught but his own self- hon vi pa ee ] day our child 
ish gratification. And when I beheld you, lady, hood ; that merry r f again 
more lovely for your grief, mourning your irrepa- echo from tl wa nd it there, beloved 
rable loss, I could scarce conceal the pangs of re- and honored by all who know you, in the exer 
morse that agitated my crime-hardened soul. But cise of every duty, } g nly on 
can you, will you, lady, speak one word of for- How different my from city hrough 
giveness and pity to a dying man, who would fain all these passing 3 , have I followed my un- 
be spared to atone, by a life of penitence, in some happy husband; someti rlittering in fleeting 
slight degree, for his many crimes ?”’ splendor, more y di ng in squalid 

I assured him of my forgiveness of all the poverty, our sol e gam 
wrongs done me, but bade him look to the Sa- ing-tal But | I  f fain would I 
viour of sinners, for He alone was able to forgive throw the veil of i < r faults. Vet 
and to “blot out his transgre then left he died not as he | i i 1 ti say, his 
the room to compose, if possible, my agitated last days were t happiest of my ‘' ed life. 
thoughts. His penitence and retur love, a thousand 

In a short time, Paul rejoined me. He in- times rewarded me for all my suflerings. With 
formed me that Wilson had just breathed his last, what fervor he thanked m I hac t desert- 
ifter placing in his hands the abstracted will. We ed him when forced to f f With 
hen consulted what course to pursue in relation gratitude he listened to tl mises ol 
to Harry. As the servants, as well as Dr. Al- Holy W: with p rition, 
leyne, had been present during Wilson’s confes- he embraced the « I ; and with firm 
sion, it was impossible to conceal the transaction, reliance on the m ) for sin- 
or Harry’s implication. ners, he closed his ey« y anxiety 

You see, dearest Eva, I have laid all before for his now beloved wil i 1 a foreign 
you. Harry must fly at once, or he cannot hope grave,and I am on the eve of departure for my 
o escape the justice due his crimes. ‘Then, once native land, where I hope to spend the few weary 
gain, I hope to meet you beneath this roof, never days of separation, ami Ist the 3s of my child- 
more to be separated. Come, then, and let your hood. Edith, will you receive the wanderer into 
inworthy husband find, in some foreign land, an your happy home? I need notask; fur | knowa 
asylum from the justice that awaits him here. sister’s welcome awaits me there. 

it 





Sweet is slumber! It is life 
Without its sorrow, sin, or sighing :— 
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matter was, thatthe 


intending a lavish entertainme 


minister’s family 


nt 
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the 


raw materi 


alter super 


al 


for which was furnished by the congregation, and 


nd 


lves, Was in [ 


the labor and care by themss posses- 
sion of the fragments of a feast that, by natural 
course of consumption, would disappear within a 
week. Beyond tl i few pairs of shoes a 
stockings, numerous ornamental articles m - 
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y of his real wants; 
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and, 


always wounded him. 
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felt by Mr. Edwards, and it fretted him whenever 
his mind recurred to the subject. 

Some time during the latter part of the yearsuc- 
cveding that in which the donation party, just re- 
ferred to, took place, Mr. Edwards had a hint 
from one of the “ officials,’’ that another affair of 
the kind was likely to come off before a great 
while. 

“* Brother,’’ said the minister, when this hint 
came, bending to the ear of the person he ad- 
diessed, and half whispering, “if you have any 
influence, spare me another ‘party.’ ”’ 

The brother looked surprised. 

‘“* Or, at least,’’ added the minister, with a mean- 
ing smile, and a humorous twinkle in his eye, 

‘let it 
coming shall fast from breakfast-time.’’ 

It took the rather obtuse-minded brother nearly 
meaning of Mr. Ed- 
Being him- 


be understood that no one who intends 


a minute to comprehend the 
wards. He then saw it clear enough. 
self a lover of good eating, and having, on the oc 
ution referred to, done his share in that line, he 
had, quite naturally, a feeling of sympathy for 
these who came together for purposes ol festivity, 
particularly as they had brought their own provi- 

sions. 
‘I see no use in providin: 


- 





a good supper, if 
he entertainment,’’ 
that 


titestot 


people don’t bring app 


said he. ‘ Besides, you know each one 


yrought something.’ 
‘* Yes, I know that. 


One lady, who came with 


her two daughters, brought a pint of cream and a 
cotton night-cap ; and another—but,’’ the minister 
checked himself, ‘‘ I must not refer to these things. 
All I now ask. brother, is that, without speaking 


of iny wishes in the matter, you will use your in- 


fluence to save me from the infliction of another 
donation party.”’ 
I don’t know why you should object so 


strongly ; or why you should grudge—excuse my 
reedom—the little your visitors happen at,”’ 


to ¢ 


said the official. 

‘*How much do you think I had left, after 
nearly all the whole congregation had fed them- 
selves to repletion?’’ inquired the minister, who 
was spurred into speaking more plainly than was 
his custom.”’ 

‘* Enough provision to last you three or four 
months, besides wood and clothing.”’ 

‘* Not enough provision to keep the family for 
two weeks; and as for clothing, I could have 
bought with five dollars more that would have 
been really useful in the family, than all that was 
There, you have the plain truth. I 
speak it for your own ears. You now understand 
why [ want no more donation parties. The last 
was pretty much as all the others have been—a 
great deal more trouble than profit—leaving me 
with the reputation of having received large sup- 
plies of all things needful, when, in reality, I was 
little, if any, better off than before.’’ 

The mental vision of the brother was a little 

learer oa, at least, one subject, after hearing this 


received. 


AND LADY’S BOOK. 


He went away rather more thought- 
There was no donation 


declaration. 
ful than when he came. 
party that year; but, in its stead, a donation visit 
was planned, and Mr. Edwards duly notified of 
the time when it was to take place. 
On Saturday, the twentieth of October, the day 
appointed for this interesting event, the minister's 
antici- 
to the 
Mrs. 


Edwards, who, probably, felt the exhaustion of 


little household was in a state of restless 
pation, pleasant or unpleasant, according 
particular temperament of the individual. 
all things temporal more severely than her hus- 
band, could not help letting her imagination pic- 
ture at least some things more particularly need- 





ed than others. There was a new bonnet for 
herself. No doubt some of the kind sisters had 
noticed how rusty and defaced hers had ine, 
and would supply the need. 

‘*T hope they will not bring two bonnet s he 
said, to herself, as she mused on the ject. It 
was settled In her mind that one wo i come. 
The trouble was, lest two of the church members 

hould decide upon the same article—a th that 
seemed to her quite natural, as all must have ob- 
served how greatly she stood in need of a new 
bonnet. Then, there were clothes for the chil- 
dren. Her two boys must have each a couple of 
winter suits. So plain a want as this, any one 
could sé 
‘I’m sure,’’ she said, to her husband, ‘that 
Mr. Jenkins, who owns the factory, will 1g us 
some of his nice satinet, to make ja id 
trowsers for the boys.”’ 

‘Can’t tell anything about it,’’ replied Mr. 
Edwards, to whose mind anticipation brought a 
feeling of disturbance and humiliation. 


Wouldn't it be 


to t 


‘* Well, I’m sure he’ll do so. 
for him, above all others, hink of a 
And he wouldn't feel it at 
all; for he’s got hundreds of pieces.”’ 

but it did seem 


ed it, that it 


natural 
few yards of satinet ? 


Mr. Edwards made no reply ; 
to him, now that his wife had sugge 


would be quite natural for Mr. Jenkins to remem- 
ber the boys in a present of cloth for a suit of 
clothes. ‘The thought acted as a relief to his 





had looked rather shabby for 


h new clothing 


mind ; for the boys 
some time, and the way by whi 
was to come, had not seemed at all plain before 
his eyes. 

So it was tacitly settled in the minds of the min- 
ister and his good wife, that Harry and Joseph 
were to be supplied with new suits of clothes from 
the factory of Mr. Jenkins. 

From the bonnet and the satinet, the mind of 
Mrs. Edwards went farther. Shoes were very 
much needed by the children ; and, as for herself, 
she hadn’t a pair that was fit to go to church in. 
These would, of course,come. In fact, there was 
scarcely a want existing in the family that the 
minister’s wife did not, in imagination, see amply 
supplied ; and her mind was thus eased of a por- 
tion of its weight of care and anxiety. 

Dinner was ready an hour earlier than usual, 











and hurried over in order that all might prepare to 


receive the visitors, who were soon expected to 


urrive. Mr. Edwards took his place in the parlor 
about one o'clock, and tried to compose his mind 


toread. But his eyes wandered over the pages 
spread out before him, without his mind perceiv- 


ing the sense. His heart beat slowly and heavily, 
and there was a sense of oppression on his feel- 
ings. Hope struggled with humiliation. 

At length, 


sturdy old farmer, living a couple of miles from 


the first visitor appeared. He was a 


the village. He came with his wagon, and 
brought a load of wood, which his man threw out 


while he came into shake hands with the minister, 


“T’ve brought you something with which to 


e coming winter,’ 


cal 
r 


said the farmer, as he entered the parlor of Mr. 





Edw ras 
“You are very kind,’’ returned the minister, 
he took the hand of his parishioner, and invited 
him to sit down. The little talk that succeeded 
was rather constrained on both sides. The farmer 
felt embarrassed, for he was a man of excellent 


rs, and some knowledge of human nature; 


and Mr. Edwards was equaily constrained. As 
soon as the | log of wood was thrown from the 
farmer rose, and biddir 


He didn’t feel altogether pleased 


yr the minister 


fareweil, retire d. 
it his part, for there was a perception in his mind 


ter’s natural independence had been 


hurt. He knew how it would be with himself, if 


tions to each other were reversed. 


their rel 
Soon after the farmer retired, one of the ladies 
of the congregation came. She brought a pair of 


knit gloves for the minister. Her ability wasn’t 








great, she said, but what she could do was done 
cheerfully H ped all would do as well, taking 
their means into consideration. Next came a lit- 
tle bag of doughnuts; nexta ham; next a pair of 
stockings ; and next a cradle-quilt for the baby. 
The latter was brought I y h J hands ot one ot the 


ladies fixed upon by Mrs. Edwards as the donor 


of her new bonnet. Immediately after her arrival, 
Mr. Jenkins, who owned the factory, and to whom 
had been mentally assigned the privilege of fur- 
nishing satinet for the boys’ new suits of clothes, 
pushed open the door, and entered with a large 
roll—no—with a fine, fat goose in his hand! The 
sight of the bird, in spite of his immediate effort 
to bring into exercise a due portion ot Christian 
philosophy, had a decided effect upon the minis- 
ter’s feelings. Even he had permitted himself to 
make calculations on Mr. Jenkins, which the ap- 


1 


1€ goose scattered into airy nothing- 
how heavily 


pearance oi t 
ness. And, poor Mrs. 
sunk her disappointed heart, when the smiling, 
smirking face of the manufacturer appeared, and 


Edwards! 


he presented his goose with the air of a man who 
To the Se lf- 


satisfied Mr. Jenkins, others succeeded in quick 


was doing an especial act of kindness. 


succession ; and so the current was kept up until 
the sun went down, when the minister and his 





ON VISIT. Q85 
family were left amid their treasures; and those 
who had made their ¢ irned to the 
homes, well satisfied that peace and plenty we 
smiling guests at the rsona 1 would no 
spread their wings for months to com 


’ 
The sober reality of this ostentatious affair was 
as follows: ‘Two loads of wood, a barrel of cider 


three lamp mats, three hams, six loins of veal, a 





bushel of hickory nu ve e, five chickens 
three turkeys, four ducks, a sucking pig, fourteen 
yards of saussage links (actual measurement 


four shoulde rs Ol mutton, three pairs ot sto kil es 


one of the right size), eight pairs of knit gloves 
for the minister, a dozen table mats, three woolen 


night-caps, one comlortabie, @ pair Of Diankets, 





four Jars pickles, three pots apple-butter, tw 


jars preserves, half a barrel of salt pork, two sacks 


of flour, six barrels of apples, a bushel of doug} 
nuts, twenty pies, and over a bushel of ginger 
cakes, good, bad, and i Terent; besides a va 
riety of other matters, which, being of no use to 


the owners, were of little higher value tothe min 


ister, or any of his family. But there were no 
clothes for the children, no bonnet for Mrs. Ed- 


wards, no shoes for the feet that scarcely had a 
covering. ‘There were piles of fresh meat and 
poultry, instead, that could not be eaten; and 
which it would be a crying offence to sell. Four- 
fifths of this would have to be given away, to keep 
it from spoiling. 

Amid all this 
minister sat thoughtful, while his good wife looked 


on so grievously disappointed, that she could not 


abundance of good things, the 





keep back her tears. 

The day following was the Sabbath. A more 
self-satisfied congregation had not assembled in 
the little church for a long time. ‘There was a 
ire and self-approval on nearly ever 
the minister entered and ascended the 
pulpit. His family did not come in with him 


y, who noticed that the 





minister’s pew was empty, wondered as to the 


nore than usual gravity in the voice 


Phe re was! 


and air of Mr. Edwards, as he read the service 


Many wondered what it could mean, and felt 
chilled by something about the minister that was 
not clearly understood. When he took his text 


which was in these words: ‘*‘ The laborer is 
worthy of his hire,’’ it was with an emphasis 
| h showed him to have some 
The ser- 


1at 





} 
1 
} 


t 


mon was short, 


ing more than ordinary on his mind. 
id. for the most part, general in 
its bearir go. 

‘*T purpose,”’ i the preacher, in conclusion 
or I », brief, practical application 
of my text. It is this: When you hire a minis- 


1 out, a fair living salary ; 


to make but a sing! 
ter, pay him, out an 
don’t starve him on three hundred dollars, and 
then insult him with a beggarly donation visit 
once a year.’’ 

There was a buzzing in the hive, it may be rea- 


sonably inferred, at this; and the people who 
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came out inthe morning in a most excellent and 
self-complacent state of mind, went home from 


church with their feelings down to zero. Words, 


7? «6 ’ 


such as ‘‘ outrageous, ungrateful,’’ ‘‘ shame,’’ 


‘insulting,’”’ and the like, were heard in all di- 
rections. 

In the afternoon, three or four of the leading 
members called upon Mr. Edwards for an explana- 
tion of his strange conduct. He met them with 
the utmost composure ; and when they opened 
the subject of their visit, he answered by inviting 
them to walk with him into the adjoining room 
There they found the entire results, save the two 
loads of wood, of the donation visit. 

i Here ”? said he, after he had close d the door, 
‘are poultry and fresh meats enough for a dozen 
families as large again as mine; here are cider 
that I don’t drink), and pickles, and preserves, 
nuts, apple-butter, night-caps, gloves, and fifty 
useless things besides, while my wife has to stay 
away from church for want of a bonnet and shoes, 
and my children cannot be made decent enough to 
appear in the house of God.”’ 

The minister paused. Those whom he ad- 
dressed looked at each other with a crest-fallen air. 


AND LADY’S BOOK. 


“Simply take a report of what you have seen to 
those who think themselves aggrieved,’’ said Mr. 
Edwards, as he opened the door again and passed, 
with his visitors, into the parlor. ‘‘ Tell them, 
that if they think the laborer worthy of his hire, 
to pay him in a direct way, and without grudging 
Donation visits and parties are little less than out- 
rages upon the feelings of the minister and his 
family, and I, for one, will have nothing more t 
do with them. If you like me well enough to 
give me an independent support, I will remain 
with you. If not, say so at once, and I will re- 
move to another place.’’ 

The Rev. Mr. Edwardsis still in the old parish, 
and is paid, in money, a salary that he finds equal 
to the comfortable maintenance of his family. His 
congregation is quite as self-satisfied as in the 
times of donation visits and parties, and the min- 
ister a great deal more so. ‘The plain speech of 
an independent man, though it disturb and wound 
the self-love of many, is usually productive oi 
good. It was soin this case, and would be so in 
hundreds of similar cases, if those who are wronged 
as he was, would speak out as plainly what is in 
their minds, 
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THE BRIGHTEST GEM 


BY EMMANUEL VITALIS SCHERI 


Tue brightest gem in woman’s crown—what is it? 
Her richest dowry, and her sweetest charm? 

The loadstone irresistible which draws 

All hearts, free, willing captives, after her? 

The enchanter’s wand, that spell-binds to her fe 


Softened to lambs, the fiercest lion-souls 


It is not Youth—the fickle butterfly 

It is not Beauty—the ephemeral flower. ‘ 
It is not Wit—too oft a poisoned dart 
It is not Riches—what are they to Love 

It is not Power, Glory, noble Birth, 

Nor anything the world can give or take 

W hat is it, then? 

I know it well, but it is hard to say 


It is the childlike singleness of heart 

The angelic purity of a virgin soul; 

The queenlike majesty of womanhood 

The trinity of virgin, child, and matron 

It is a heart where joys of heaven dwell, 
With truest sympathy for all earth’s woes 


A soul, itself as pure from sinful stain 


IN WOMAN’S CROWN. 
FROM SWITZERLAND. 


As full of pity for her sister’s failings ; 

A grace as modest as the violet, 

Yet, like the violet, shedding sweet perfume 

A mind alike vo every lot resigned, 

To wreaths of roses and to crowns of thorns; 
Humble, yet proud, to follow in His steps, 

Who bore the cross, and went through shame to glory 


Her humble brother, and her mighty Lord 


These, and, withal, a something undefine 
And undefinable in mortal speech, 
A nameless grace that hovers round her being 


And veils her as the halo does the moon 


All things divine are inexpressible 

We love and worship, but can ne’er define 

All things divine are inexpressible ; 

And, of things human, this is most divine 

But if man’s faltering tongue must name a thing 
Which only angels call aright in heaven, 
Behold it written in that sacred page, 

Where human language most divinely speaks 


St. Pau! has named it; it is- ——1i CORINTH. x 























COTTAGE FURNITURE. 
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‘ig. 1.—A clock- case, in the Grecian stvle. Fig.2.—A bureau book-case, in the Grecian 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4 Wie f 








Fig. 3.—A fold-up kitchen table. 
Fig. 4.—A lobby chair, in the Gothic style. Windsor. 
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Like Hope’s fond dreams, is given, 
irom earth our thoughts away, 
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As each floats slowly by; 
For if we scan her lessons right, 
Kind teaching we may find, r ora 
a light We read how fu’ i, and vain, 
Is Beauty without Worth! 
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were read, especially Schiller, whose Don Carlos darkness; so lso in the midnight hours of 
made a profound impression upon the youthful great suffering, the human soul opens itself to the 
mind of one of the daughters in particular. t of the ete stars 
A det per glance into her soul, will show ta i » hear anvtn ol my writ rs 
heavy reality of sorrow was spreading, by degrees, it may be said that they began in the eighth year 
a dark cloud over the splendor of her youthful of my age, when I apostrophised the moon in 
dreams. Like early evening, it came over th French verses, and that during the greater part 
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v @ODEY’S D be ; 
i yan ¢ ren. She that are sweeter than fame, though of that airy on 
1 lost WV ( r ¢ th herself ! ly his cha *s are good His articles w ead 
{her S . ! ry impressed with tne Among a hundred and fifty thousand readers—whi 
ictic that I y fi g the pla may rely be relied on, every month—a good arti 
are to th mele mim ed the work; wil id many who can understan 1 appreci : 
as «¢ it un r e se | e, their m ts 
I were filled by oth The following articles are accepte Para . 
Via Dolorosa “* Madeline, Lov I W c 
Xe v's Cor E, Lon I . tion, under Violet rhe Brandywine Belle Pur ‘Sunse 
ul patronage, seems to hours nd find favor with Musings,” “ Distrust—a Sonnet,” “We saw ade 
‘ It is designed to impr the system of f h Ecclesiastes XI rhe Hindoo B ‘T 
iu ‘ I giv ud t 1 superior kind to Shore of Wrecks The Destiny “Home: or. The 
yvernesses. The course ruction 1s eral; and Cot and Tree,” “ The Spirit's Revelation,” “ Ode—from 

those who a Ady 1, t Clures are Ir the Latin,” * The Toilet,” “To Het * Change r 

Sea rhe Faded Flower,” “Oh, Lady, touch that lut 

FEMALE ¢ sInA . A e tor tema aga Hamilecar leading Hannibal to remple 

i Is about be s ( Cine au. A I Sisters Three,’ “A Revery Hold in ( 
rge eau ! een erecied for a to thy i ler’s lip “The Sweetest sieey or i€ 
pose, on P sa H . on il and afl P< s first inspiration,” “ Address to Night Lings 

I oom EK. W I miss thee “Isle of Sor No Letter 

ruanxservine D is4 We must again remind our Lucy Cameron,” and * The Beauty of the Sou 

is of this Na il Fes Since y do we hope A lor st; yet we have a large number i ’ 

s trust the < oe % env r land before tk me that we cannot attend to this month rhe writers mus 
or this day of re i abundance of the gifts have patie e; and those whose art Ss are ‘ 
which the eart ed for our people, arrives. must also wait patiently their appearance in the “ Book 

If the Last J SDAY Nov a > this ar We ve twel jour extra p 5 i CVCr moer, a 
on the ts . n be set apart by yet many artcies, arranged and in type, are <¢ wader 
ea eve Govern Ss und Territory, what out 
. es taal te tie Old We are inde “did to a foreigner, now trave ; 
World Ou ; " 5 Senses end Gomilice Am 1, for a beautiful poem, “7 Brig ( 
a on R ‘ : ae the Atie WW un’s ( in this number Am 4 a 

) ie Pacifi a gathe pal i in which there ‘ URCeS above, as “ accepte d,” are sev al om 
would be al a for a . wh ull might rejoice re iers; in truth, we can say every quarter of 1 

. : wor has sent its quota. From the Russia 

1 pe i¢ an = y : : . . a 

Will not the editors of 1 ekly and daily papers Germany, Switzertand, Great Dritas est Indies 
ond thaks 2 on enntite - _ » desion California pour in theirrich gifis. May we not infer 

“R ’ , <9 
this great Fes aD teen wt a National Jubilee? the Book” is a special favorite 
: rhe author o Real Life” is informed that we 

lo ovr Co a We h nad o dew _ decide on the admission of his “ Autobiograp \ 

perform this m »ecetstbationsn And ] ave read the whole 
here we must express oO Ww e nume- Po * One of our Subscribers We never | 
rous and exe article 4 - pro- formation Of i Kind to which the writer aliud I 
por a —— re fre prac writers gure gp es or do we Know where the work 
men who ho mport é ro b a 
ing professions ( . s< ‘ “ i Hint—We are gratified to record the exce 
lawyers, physi ns, I rs in the army moral tone pervading very artic lately sent us—w 
and navy. al ip r to success o o exception rhe author of Ss.1f he has read the 
the Lady’s I We sive proof, whe Lady’s Book, must have had e expeciation that his 
a gentlema ! } " ut he appr 3 poem I th gutet N T would be accepiec 
the blica i N v ppea He cous We never admit an infidel s¢ ment oO matter how 
t fi 9 ' 0 o be distributed, peau itn e and harm ious e versincali¢ 

amped wil ea I I te se he in which x presse ile will excuse our de- 

estioves. We trusthe w . vith t smiles climing his Ff u 

ed 
EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE, 

HiILDRETH’S HISTOR NITED TIME. By W. P. Strickland. Same publishers. A 
STATES V i! H Yor handsome octa ‘ 166 pages, with a portrait of Eli 
Lindsay & i r ’ cient to Boudinot It w ve extremely inierestit to all the 
’ ) i “ le; we friends of the ™« Ii is writte ind seemea fre 
' ced i i story is from se¢ rianism Dr. Ric of Cincinnatus, contributes 
brought ‘ y yut the period of the an I odt on 
Revolu 0 ' ‘tes the work HUMES HISTORY OF ENGLAND Phillips 

HISTORY OF THI f AN BIBLE SOCIETY Sampson, & Co., Boston; Carey & Hart, Philadelphia 
FROM ITS ORGANI ON ») THE PRESENT rhe neatest, cheapest, and most convenient edition of 











! be completed 


this standard work ever published. It wi 


in six volumes, uniform with the edition of Macaulay 





published by the same house. It has only to be seen to 


be appreciated. No library is complete without Hume, 


and the old editions are too antiquated and too massive 
for comfort We have received the first two volumes 
HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY, FROM MAY, 154+ By J. F. Corkran. 
Harper & Brothers, New York; Lindsay & Blakiston 
Phiiadelphia 





1e work of an Englishman, who spent 
his time taking notes at the daily meetings of the French 
Assembly. 
will be interesting, especiaily to the politicians 

A SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES 
By Sir Charles Lyell. 


It seems a fair and impartial statement, and 





Same publishers. Those who 
have read Mr. Lyell’s “ First Visit,” will be glad to re- 


ceive these volumes. He writes easily, and with can- 





dor. He mingles science, politics, literature, personal 


adventure, &c. &c., all together, and makes a racy book; 





though not in the style of many foreign tourists, who 
only see to dislike, and write to abuse. 

STORY OF A GENIUS; OR, COLA MONTI. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York; George 8. Appleton, Phila- 
deiphia. A charming domestic tale, by the author of 

How to Win Love,” * Michael, the Miner,” ete., and is 


one of that « to know 





ass of stories we are 





people of talent will take the trouble to write for their 


younger friends. We cannot recommend it too strongly 
as a gifit-book from a parent to a child, or a teacher to 
his pupil. Itis beautifully printed, and tastefully bound. 


THE MAIDEN AUNT 1 Story. By S. M. 


Some, or ail of the stories in this volume, 


same 
pu ae he ers 
have heretofore been printed in this country, but they 
are now presented in a neat and durable volume, re- 


glish edition. They are admirable 








printed trom the last Er 





stories, and it is a pleasure to have them in so handsome 
a shape tor pre servation 
LADY ALICE; OR, THE NEW UNA A Novel. 


Ss ishers One of the books which now and 


atic put 
then shakes the literary world to its centre, or, rather, 


sets e 


verybody talking, and, for the time, renders its 


author the pet lion. We see that the cler of the au- 





: 
thor’s own church, particularly, are loud in their cen- 


sures, and they doubtless have good cause to regard his 


avowed senuments as heterodox, in some respects As 
a love siory, it attempts to combine the philosophical 
with the sentimental; and is written with great force, 
often with great Deaulty—though some ol the positions 
In which he } aces his characters are oulre and unnatu- 
ral. Fancy, for instance, the hero and heroine falling in 
love with each other, during the periormance of a salt- 


1; the gentieman in his unadorned na 





walter ba 
tume, and the lady only covered by some peculiar bath- 


ing dress, which, if not graceful in itself, allows the de- 


velopment of all the graces of the form it enveiops He 
rescues her from drowning, succeeds in restoring sus- 
pende d animation, kisses her, carries her to her | athing- 


room, proposes to act as her dressing maid—and so the 





tale be s. With such a commencement, what must 
be the progress and termination! r; author vio- 
lated all the rules of probability in his plot. The lady 


Alice herself—the new lL i—wauders over the world in 


a male dress, mingling im the sports and business of 


those whose garb she has assumed! Balls and routs, 


and even dueling itself, are defended, and tacit y recom- 


mended to the church! Suill, the book is a pleasant 


book to read, and is the production of no ordinary mind 
? 


goltu 


It is beaulilully g p 
THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY REGISTER AND 
MAGAZINE. Hon. James Stryker, Editor, P 


and Proprietor, No. 520 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 


isner, 


pages of the best, most interest- 


Three hundred octavo 


BOOK 





TABLE. 293 


, ‘ nd 





ing, and most valuabie matter to [ found among the 
My) cations, events, and history of the past three 


months. We take great pleasure in noticing this capi- 


tal periodica rs it appears ¢ uarterly. for we know of no 
maga or review that can begin to compare with 





in interest or value. Judge Stryker brings to his task 


the most consummate la and produces a 


shianguage. We 


cannot praise it in too high terms; and we assure our 





work that will live as lo 


readers who order it, that they will never be diss 





yoInted 
THE GIFT OF FRIENDSHIP. A Token of Remem- 
brance for 1850 
THE HYACINTH; OR, AFFECTION’S GIFT. A 
*hristma New 
Henry F. Anners, Philadelphia. 

tie i 


id most desirable of the annuals 





Year, and Birthday Present for 1550, 





I'wo of the prettiest « 
for 1550—the first for the older people, and the last for 
the younger ones They are gotup in beauutul atlyie; 


ts are selected with much taste, and are 





liefly original, and the engravings are rea beautift 
by D. W. Belisle, 
Durang, and other ters of celebrity 

THE CANTON CHINESE; OR, THE AMERI- 
CAN’S SOJOURN IN THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE 
By Osmond Tiflany, Jr 
& Hart, Philadelphia 


We notice contributions Christoph 





Boston ; 


James Munroe & Co., 


A very weil wrillien ac 





count of what the author saw and heard during a short 


residence in Canton. It is the result of actual observ: 


uon, and gives a greal new and interesting facts 





relative to ! customs of the inhabitants. 
litied himself admirably 
Mar- 


Perhaps it is 


Phe author seems to have acq 


POOR RICHARD’S ALMANAC, FOR 1773. C 


shall, 1458 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 


not generally known that this enterprising publisher is 


getung Out fac semile copies of this Valuable piece ol 


antiquity, to be published annually The present is the 


first of the series, and is a perfect copy of the original, 
published by “ B. Franklin, at the New Printing office, 
near the Market.” Of course, everybody will secure a 
( py 


THE PENANCE OF ROLAND—A Romance of the 
Pet Forte et Dur and other Poems. By Henry B. 
Hirst. Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, Bosion. A neat littl 
Boston volume of 130 pages. We have heretofore spoken 
of Mr. Hirst’s poetry, in terms of unusual commendation, 
and his last effort only enables us to increase our meed 


ded his * Penance of 





of praise We have always 





vith which this volume | 


regines 


and ends, as the best of his poems. His “ Endymion” 
is a more elaborate work, and is one of the poems that 
will live through the century, and have a name when 


his cotemporaries are in oblivion. Mr 


rites carelessly 


His poems may be some- 





times cold d event i, but they are always elabo- 
rately finished, a ire usually perfect specimens ol 
composition. His lighter poems, in the present volume 
will please his old triends, and gain him new admirers 
The proem “To his Wife” is as happily conceived as it 


Is Deaul y expressed 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOK 
New York; Lindsay & Blakiston, 


Harper & 
Philadel- 


second part of this valu- 


Brothers 
phia. We have received the 
able republication, noticed in our last number rhe 
two parts are also bound in one handsome volume As 
a labor-say y OK OL relere e, this work. to a iilerary 
man, is invaluable 


rHE HISTOR OF PENDENNIS By W. M. 





publishers. The commencement of 
a seven-number 1 of 100 pages each ong enoug! 
if zood— too |o It is bear printed, and is 
lliustrate i rol wo ils st 








204 ; 3 MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 
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5 rl g t ] t I eT ¢ = iT ei at 1 et l- 
t. In 30 il mas " rt, ¢ well known 
! : ! i s¢ s Ww t rea v iness t ty, and that 
\ reELY’S I \ NT OF LO Same pub- t s on f ents, it seen ous at person 
‘ tno 1e usu who} N 1 r about Shaks w illow . 
’ l oubt s gotup opport ty to pass without possessing himseil o the 
rar I 1 ¥ require com complete work. When finished, it will be a rare volume 
‘ i } must and will Carey & Hart are the agents in s city 
THE DESPERADOES OF TI! 
AMER AN FLOWER (¢ RDEN DIRECTORY By Charles Summerfield r. B. Pet 
By R I Aw written | rill 
rut Si MANUAT R ne au r tur t ‘ oubt the pe a 
rHE FAMILY KITCHEN GARDENER. By # » the pr und particular 
: I ( strated 
Ph , r by Mes ELLEN PERCY; OR, DISCIPLINE. B y 





Care. Ht CF I sufficiently Brunton H. Long & Brother, New York. A new 





1 " well- I t 1 oro 
w WU - way real 1dmirec s y's wI s, and 1 pre- 
i- sent Ww K does not lessen em any in our esum ) 
t yp sno st It is a fine story, and well told 
i RB a CHARMS AND COUNTER-CHARMS. By Maria 


ex- } J. MeIntos 
One wit Gad rwoO LIVES; OR, TO SEEM AND TOBE. Same 











j t author. D. Appleton & Co., New York; Geo. S. Appie- 
< n eas it P ade ly i 
ys Ve iwo e most cha l stor! ever wriltte an 
Amer author With her d 1] style is ‘ i 
HEA = AND HOW! OR. SO AT, DISTINC- the purest morality; and no one can rise from the pe- 
TION » I I D. Ay on & C rusal ¢ er boc vithout being in a more 
N w S A \rs. | frame of m W t nee r E shirt eauio 
t s ry Ww ve fi e those among us W ( wr is 1 3 
: est produc I orm three ers of Aj 
Itw olur I N iy, and a nt i a very t 
ym s. Th rm. 
art iful | : ELLEN MIDDLETON. By La ( iana I r- 
and lw a fine i . We know of ton Same pu shers. An er mber of eL ry 
10 ta of Miss ] p yrth’s “ Helen Miscellany, and so popular a tale that it scarcely is 
" ri Y eC m itic It is pieasa 1iowever, to 
CLA R K OF ZOOLA I P B. Jaecer it fo is the o r ¢ sh 
Same | ' | 7 ‘ , aad ed toa aa rary ltisat : of deep and th ing < 
rd to . F \ emic 1 PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE; OR, THE 
know m It « s also a MORAL WANTS OF THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
sto } nt « ' State of New By Mrs. Ellis. Same publishers. AJ nand pr 
York t with ructive en- ess by a woman who always w Ss I on 
gra ‘ mple Ww rs ct she undertakes. | il sw 
: | ur t s of many « e ! d the book o I ures ouct rhis 
our I ire hap; 5 ind, 2 t e. ( v ¢ 
»add o rHE CHILDS CHEERFUL COMPANION. Sam 
ru AGIC OF KINDNESS ; OR, THE WOND- | s A new book for yot | ! 
ROUS STORY OF THE GOOD HUAN. By the Bro- ‘ wenty-three designs I t 
thers Ma ‘ Harp I 1 N York; L ries, WI morals It w 
say & Blakist P ’ I ‘ sweetest « A t 10 iys. Or Oug ) 
ry . an kindnes rth OK OF BIRDS. Same | 3 4 ¥ 
2 way thatt writer I 0 handsome!) OK ( ie an me ait rt 
u ? ¢ : ve " ung ) . f ) it S t i WwW 1 8 een ¢ 
BULWER A F« Ss ON THI WATER plates, colored the highest style of t art 
TREATM r ). W.M ] iia. One « co oil most u e and bea 1] char 
1e 5 “er. a FANNY AND HER MAMMA; OR, EASY READ 
s ’ m it ad- ING LESSONS Same pu rs. A charn t 
ook y ~ } s 
Gl NINGS FROM 1 ORTFOLIO OF THE ‘ rwise made very \ e. The above th ooks 
Ol UD R. 1 W. B. Zie- i rs 
a.2 i \ ilies of om mt po] i Ss we ri 
P ,uthor 5 
be i wri A Vis ro THE MENAG¢ tu A FATHER 
and i furnis ND is ¢ LieN r i 
food ( 
GA nt I SHAKS ARES DRAMATIC our 
Wo +. i I Gi B. W erma _ I j | 
B \ "GS 
5 ‘\ we »v 














EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE. L95 
tT n t ils I t I ~ t ry she lear his 
It has l 1 cover, tl A : l ocket. It ‘ nea ‘ ipactly ge and 
the little folks w prove lua stat possessor 
LIFE AND TRAVELS OF THOMAS THUMB. Same HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN 
p shers. Ana uc ory of the ee rated little T. B. Peterson, P f An abridgm of the 
ge . ) ) sir a per s f i so of D \ Lior é ynta ull 
irge a ce } n i 1 st y that is * n a eC is 
ye 5 I 5 ,' 5 st 5 ) Ww i IT , i § t i esc ts 
d 1 r : ivels in the [ 1 Stat i the | ul: yw price 
England, France, a B m; and t whole is em- rHE HISTORY OF ROMANISM By Jo Dow- 
bellished by several fine portraits of him in various cos- ling, D. D. Edward Walk New York. A large and 
tu sand cha . a story is admir N en elegant o v ‘ even hund pages 
. cal t to | w t am IS S , vith numer l Loss rhe story 
I volume at eve ttie f ‘ oO i oO r s 1 et ce sof ¢ > th 
possess it present t ) s a full chro »vical table. 
AUNT MARY’S TALES By Mrs Hughs. Same The present is y f ’ 1 edition ym- 
I rs \ " " e sé s - | S s k i ae Popes 
niles for childr most s W s As ‘ ‘ Act s is 
< ooks rhe series numbers six. and a 1 " ' ! 1 to 
vi Morni: or A Visit to ie Count r & p é F ty ’ < rianis | 1as 
I tune-T or T rrou 1t I Mo s ung ! ! ‘ ill sec i s 


rH IVY WRI H. I Mrs. H Same ‘ " I ) 
4 
8 \ oO ‘ ‘ s ‘ I ' S- 
I 1e | ‘ al w saw r , r 
] s 8 ‘ s xe- 
t yf su ( 1 lo | y é ‘ I s & I l 
gs , 


THE ROs! \ 


AND RELIGIOUS POErRY. Lindsay & Blakis By Mrs. ¢ 1. Li I r. New York. A fi 








I via. The ollection is made w eat taste. mt ( ( s s ress: | x et 
ips fine r comprised within r I hadi . in rf ere 
< one ylur It nbraces } I e and ( mut 1 Work t pose < col es g it 
* ) i sa I or Ge “ ina t | Itisa 3 1c. 
Sartain’s s F ‘ P t \ 3 s $s is 
sit x 20 s20n I j a auD ive 
POETICAL QUOPATIONS I John T. W aie 
M.D. San shers. This popu ' 1, $0 
‘ ‘ ; ; nd Cony ' NEW MUSIC 
Ww vriles a ts 1 iss r i I L. Wal No. 1 Ches P i- 
ra . umber of f ‘ I \ W ‘ 10 d age me 
i It ‘ lL use 1 i- of ( t Pianos the 
I Ww h in t i ) A \ ) ( 3 oicest collec oO » nusit 
I ‘ any } ‘ ‘ S ‘ 0d taste rT 1a 1 y Ou us i ed neve rt i order 
SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR I is p { ‘ raus good. He has ntly 
R W.G x I « ’ ¢ s 1 _— 
SCENES IN TI LIVES OF TH .\POSTLES Les I Dela ia unites mo- 





srs. L Biakiston f en ors ss ee ¢ Ss eX ice 
) } I a n ( is VI r wri s oO ad- 
) o s ) y t i 
s ’ G P la k Am sia 
" eT s ot Ka ( i¢€ l spe es musical 
‘ und n ssed. Toth ompos rnd ne ssa to a comple s ihe 
“ \ ‘ ve s r 
j " ] I I ‘a i ry 
r for vo ot de- A e D Arra Edward L. \ ker 
n This por , most ¢ i melody is he ged 
Ys IANA AND DI FOR of a und Mr Walke did 
l ( ‘ i \ y lier ! s one ¢ ter ul 
‘ \ ‘ < t ul « pe < 
( Per} B W A. & Nine 
of macnifies y 
un. a \ uy I m it- 
“ ‘ t i ’ ) ve il style, and d l selle 
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Adele Picot. The title-page is one of the neatest and 
most beautiful specimens of lithographic printing ever 
seen . 

I'm thinking on thy smile, Mary The Drunkard’s La- 
ment. Words by Duganne. Music by Raymond. Dedi- 
cated to Father Matthew. It is a very sweet and touch- 
ing ballad, and the music is worthy of the words. It 
wil become a very popular Temperance Song 

The Aurora Borealis Polka 

Wissahikon Waltz 

Is not God upon the Ocean? or, the ballad of The Tem- 


By Charles Grobe 


Same author 


pest Same author 

Three beautiful productions, by one who ever writes 
well, and generally excellently well. For so prolific an 
author, he is a wonderful man 


Larrissa Walt By Miss E. F. W 


easy study; very effective, if well executed 


A simple and 
Why did 
give us the whole of her name? 


Lize and Jakey Polka 





With 
a characteristic vignette It is dedicated to Mose, 
Sykesy, and Dutchy 


Gazelle Polka 


By one of the Bhoys. 





We fancy 


It is also embellished with a 


By Professor J. Bel! 
that this is an old friend 
Professor B. always writes scientifically 


fine etching 


and weil, and we are glad to see his productions in the 
hands of one who will make them popular 


By Sta. 


duction of a writer who need not fear to give his real 


Cadanna Quadrulles This is the pro- 





name Mr. R. (if we mistake not) has never succeeded 
better than in this instance 

Nancy's Fancy. A Polka By Gustave Blessner. 
Rather a singular name for a most beautiful composi- 
tion. When we heard Mr. Walker play it, we could 
have sworn that no music could have had such a title 
It is rare, sweet, and touching 
Beckel 
waltz, which we have heretofore noticed 
By J. C. Beckel. Ditto. They 


are very excellent studies, and are got up in very neat 


Sympathetic Waltz By J.C A very pretty 


Reindeer Quickstep 


style 
Oh. bear me where the roses bloom 
Horatio Hubbell. Music by Ch. Zeuner 


prettiest songs of the century, and one that will be popu- 


Words by General 
One of the 
ar when known. It is in B flat, and suited to almost 
any voice 

Sweet Rose of Caroline. By William Quayle and J.C 
id 


There is much music 





Beckel. One of the prettiest of the Ethiopian songs, 


the only good arrangement of it 


in ihe me ody and accompaniment. 
The fall winds are The words by J. A. Nunes 


Music by 8S. Ehriich. This charming ballad was sung 


ighing 





with great effect by Madame Bishop, and must be good, 
to have received her patronage 

From Messrs. E. Ferret & Co., No. 40 South Eighth 
street, we have received the following new and beautiful 
pieces. We cannot too highly recommend this house to 
the patronage of our readers, as they get out the most 
beautiful music, at a price so low that no one need be 
without a large and valuable musical library. Witness 
the following, namely :— 

Woodlawn Waliz, Lucia Polka,and Fort Mitchell Polka 
Three of the most beautiful performances of the cele- 
brated Steyermarkische Company, and in the best vein 
of their compositions. They are simple and easy, and 
still very effective in their execution 

La Féte Nuptiale ; tnt variations on the motif 
“Ah! would that happy day were near,” from Linda di 
Chamouniz Any piece founded on this beautiful air 
Must be beautiful, and the composer has done himself 
and his subject justice 

wi you iwve? t mas ow’? 


A beautiful ballad, by 


an anonymous author 


MAGAZINE AND 


LADY’S BOOK. 


None remember thee! Words and music by the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton 
ments 

The heart that knows no sorrow. 


Beautiful, exceedingly, in both its depart- 


Adapted to a favorite 
airof Gung'ls, by F.W. A very sweet and touching 
t 
ated 

From Mr. A. Fiot, No. 196 Chestnut street, we have 


received the following new pieces, every one of which 


lad. The air will be easily recognized and appreci- 





we can recommend. His stock of music is large, ad- 
mirably selected, and well arranged. 

Olga Mazurka, par A. Goria. A performance that will 
eall every dancer to his feet 

La Brise dans k 
Brown A wild and beautitul composition, requiring 
IL is a good study 


Feuillage, par Mademoiselle Auguste 


good tume and judicious expression 
tor more advanced scholars 
The Celebrated Harp Waltz 


well known to require praise. 


B. Too 


The arrangement is very 


Arranged by C 


good. 

The imaranth Polka By George W. Hewitt We 
wonder the composers have not exhausted the vocabu- 
lary in finding names for the polkas. This, however, is 
one of the best 

Dearest Mae Polka. By J. C. Viereck 
a beautiful theme, it must be excellent. 

Tom Moore's Farewell. Music by Leopold Meignen. 


These admired words are set to corresponding music in 


Ditto. Having 


Meignen’s best style, and this is now one of the prettiest 
songs in the language. 

Thou art gone from my gaze Words and music by G 
Liuley A song worth a dozen of the ordinary modern 
ones. It is also arranged for the guitar 

Une fleur pour reponse Our parting vow, Mary. By 


F. Masini 


given 





The French and English words are | 


Have you ever been at West Point? If not, it is not 


too late to go now. If you siart from here, be sure and 
stop at the Irving House, kept by that prince of land- 
lords, D D. Howard, Esq. Mr. H. is not an ultra silk- 
stocking landlord, who stands at his door with his hat 
on, and lets his guests find their way to the best of their 
abilities, but he “ welcomes the coming and speeds the 


parting guest.” Heis perfectly ubiquitous;—and sucha 


house and table It is, without excepuon, the best fur- 
nished and attended establishment it has ever been our 
good fortune to stop at. We would rather advise stop- 
ping at the Irving on your return, forif you once getin 
the house, it is difficult to get outofit. At least, such 
was our Case. 

In going up the Hudson to West Point, you take in the 
principal part of the beauty of the river. On arriving at 
the Point, you are met on the wharf by the gentlemanly 
owner of the hotel, Win. B. Cozzens, Esq., and taken, in 
an omnibus, to the house. The road is one of the pro- 
prietor’s own making, and is a great work in iiself. and 


antic undertaking rhe 





cost $10,000. Itis, indeed, a g 





house stands on a most commanding situation; and we 


need hardly say that it is well kept, for we have uwiready 
mentioned the proprietor’s name. West Point possesses 
many objects of attraction, both natural and artificial ; 


is lo 


and then what so pleasant as to jump in the om 
attend morning and evening drill; to be wheeled over 
one of the most beautiful roads, made by Uncle Sam 
himself, for the distance of a mile, to the camp ground— 


and then the politeness of the gentlemanly cadets. We 





an never forget their politeness to us and ours. Itis 





C 

cherished as one of the bright things in this every-day 
world of ours The wee Aiy hops aiso a r at- 
tracuon—-bating that Cinder i Ke movem 1e 


eadeis when tattoo is beaten. Their disappearance at 


























DESCRIPTION OF THE 


this so 


nd is something li 


e that of the venerated shade 





of Hamlet's father, when he snuffed the morning air. 
We have received a number of translations of the 
We give 


three in this number, and will publish the remainder in 


Latin poem published in our August number. 


November. 


The roses of the earth are frail, 

Flowers wither in the wintry gale; 

Like leaves, that change with every year, 

Earth’s fleeting honors disappear 
With swiftest tide, 
Years onward glide; 
As the light winds, 

Or arrows in their rapid flight, 

They run, they fly, t 


Naught mortal holds eternal state; 


ney vanish g te 


All things must yield to rigid Fate 
And pallid Death’s insatiate di 
Implacable, strikes every heart 
In heaven alone peace holds her sway 
rhere on y JOY, 
Without a oy, 


Pure pleasure, and unclouded day. 


The roses of the world soon cease to bloom, 
Its joys are fugitive as they; 
Like leaves of spring, which frosts autumnal doom, 
O rightest honors shall decay 
With rapid tide, 
Years onward glide 
Swift as winds tempestuous blow, 
Swift as arrows leave the bow, 
They rush, they fly, they fade away 
rhere’s naught eternal under lofty heaven; 
To rigid I 


And with his dread, inexorab 





ate all earthly things are given; 





dart, 





Pale Death transfixes ev'ry mortal heart. 
In he 


True peace is known— 


n aione, 





Unmingled pleasure, joy sincere 


And days from dark’ning shadows clear 


Like 
Are passing away 
Its honors are brie 
As the autumn leaf 
Born to dec ay 
The tireless years, on rapid wing 
No force can stay 
Like arrows from a bended bow, 
Or as the trackless winds, they go 


Flying—fading—vanishing 


All things must fade 
Below the sky; 
Naught can evade 
This destiny ; 
Death’s pallid seal, 
No art can heal, 
For all must die. 
Unclouded days, that know no even 
Joys pure and high, 
Are found alone in that bright spher 
Where holy pleasures fill the year— 


There’s perfect rest alone in heaven! 
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Levy's, tn CuEstTNUT StReet.— We see our lady readers 
smile, and hear them say, There is no necessity of saying 


ery lady in town, and 





where Levy’s is most of them 
e his splendid establishment is to be 


Well, then, Levy 


have finished their improvements, and now present to 








and his partner, Mr. Grugan, 





the public the finest store in Philadelphia, and second to 


none in the Union for convenience and beauty. Gibson, 
the tasteful, and Rice, the useful, have both had a hand 
in these improvements; and where they have been, they 


There are the 





always leave something to be admired 


departments; the shawl room; the 


wholesal ind reta 
curtain room; the silk room; and one great thing to be 
commended, is the room where ladies can see the effect 


of silks as light How often the complaint is made, 


“It looked beautiful when I bought it; but it looks en- 
lirely different att it.’ This can now be obviated; for 
ladies will have an opportunity of judging of the ma- 
terials they purchase by both day and gas lights. By 
this time, no doubt, the immense packages ol goods some 





layed on the shelves of 





Fredrika Bremer, in this number, is 


our first cont t 1 from the pen of Mary Howitt, the 
tra itor of mo Miss Bremer’s works. The portrait 
itself is a correct likeness of this celebrated writer. We 


are indebted for the copy we have made, to the portrait 








in Harper & Brothers’ complete edition of her works. It 
WAS ¢ av on steel and transferred to stone, from 
which it was printed. We were anxious to bring it out 
in our October number, and by this process we have 
been enabled to produce it in time. If pri in the 
usual way, we could not have had it ready before De- 
cember 

We call attention to the remarks upon fashion plates 
which w ‘ ind, under the proper head, in the chit- 
chat upon tf ms And we also ask our subscribers to 


read the notices from the press upon the same subject 
They are t snswerabie if it will not take too much 


time, their attention is asked to the other notices, and 


particularly to those upon “imitators.” We thank our 
friends of the press, for the promptand kind responses to 
our question about fashion plates 

In our November number, will be found a story ad- 
dress o subse vers to periodicals and newspapers 
Iii 1 is of great importance to us—that Is, 
upon 1e paym tot subscripuons It Vl! toux h home 
and we wou advise every one owlng us, to remita 
once, tha 


may read the article with a pleasant face, 


and exclaim Ahatis not meantior m 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATE FOR 
OCTOBER 





Fig. 1 Dress of pale blue brocaded silk, the skirt 
mad vil e¢ ‘es, graduated in depth, and edged 
in broad sca ps manteletisof embroidered cam- 
bric, in the style somewhat in vogue the past season 
but larger, ¢ elopi nearly a he figure rhe bonne 
is a hie i y braid, in imitation of chip, and trimmed 
with is ind bands of silk al 

I »—D of delicate foulard, with a satin spot 
the hu ( called t color,” and is muc 
worn at pr t It is suitable for lis second mourn- 
ing, and sh« i then be worn with oves o! the same 
shade, or w embroidered in black This dress is 
most appropriately trimmed with puffs of the same; and 





the mantilla, which is the neatest style now worn, is 


finished in a similar manner. Thesleeves are full at the 
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THE PRESS AWAKE 
UPON THE SUBJECT OF IMITATIONS. 
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The I s Bo inly the head and front of magazines, and originates almost everything of inte 
t ‘ f improveme —Lewistown Gazette. 
Godey complains that ot magazine publishers imitate him. y do no such thing—they often ¢ry 1 
e t Everybody knows that Godey is the prince of ladies’ men, and that his ** Book”? is the perfection of maga- 
nes; and they are not to be humbugged by ‘‘ mock-turtle’? imitators, who make but awkward attempts 
tal the cue” from him.—Vailley Spirit. 
ng we dislike to see in t would-be als of the Lady’s Book: every new feature that Godey 
r his popular work, is taken as a pattern by them, which is suf ent evidence that his is the m« 
ne.—Pa. | riner. 
r f thatt t est mag published, consist t fact that eve othe mag 
it +4 1 it ( ri v to merit -L. 1.4 / 
( ; ‘ “ tito P ¢ nai surpasses a)] ty none Gazette 
o wonder that other magazines imitate him, for he leaves them no room to excel.—N. Y. Free 
I. 
{ s attained the very acme of periodical publishing, and is the pattern for most of the ps 
—Geor I 
, Phe t vd « t style in which the Lady’s Book t up, tl vs all his numerous itators ¢ 
e.—S Journal ; 
Not ’ g its? s have all issued beautiful numbers, ** Godey”’ surpasses them in many respect 
0 
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He has only himself to outdo. All his readers will agree with him, and his many imitators will 


keep in sight of him.—S?. Albans Messenger. 





All other publishers endeavor to imitate him.—Greenville Gazette. 
Godey has many imitators, but no competitors.—Ezpress, Lancaster. 
e would say that Godey has no successful competitor; the course he pursues is 





To our young friends, w 
suliarly his own. He may have imitators, but no rivals. His is the model magazine.—Vailey, Connersvi 














pec i 
‘ - 
G »s _ et id cenus omne, are certainly poor imitators of Godey.—Union, Ashland. 
It is certainly the very best magazine of the kind; G ,8 , or N—— not € xcepted.— Wooster De 


Some Notices from the Press, in relation to the Wooden 
Block Controversy, 


In the great controversy respecting the Fashion Plates, we are desired to say that the ladies are unani- 




















mously in favor of the engra\ -and abominate the wood-cuts. Mr. Godey should leave the wood-cuts to 
the blockheads, to whom they of right belong.—JZong Island Journal. x 

We ve always highly admired the rich-colored Fashion Plate engravings of ‘* Godey;” and when the 
question is put tous which we like best, those, or the common wood-cut engravings of other magazines, you 
might as well ask us whe r we like pumps or brogans best fora ball-room. A wood-cut wiil be but a wood- 
cut, the st way you can fix it; it is never susceptible of a finished outline or clear expression, and is to a 

ndsome steel engraving what a plaster bust of a Paris artist is to a beautiful piece of statuary by Canova, 
Chantrey, or Powers. We go for the steel ai] the while, and hope Godey will never give them up. His maga- 

ine \ ose one of its principal ornaments if he does.—Georgia Jeffersonian. 

The Fashion Plate wi// suit the ladies. Some idea of the expense with which the Lady’s Book is gotten up, 
may be had from the fact that the I n Plate added $814 50 tothe cost of the number.—Reading J ul, 

Godey gives us one of his own fine engravings of Paris Fashions Americanized, in the usual style of the 
** Book, da block shion print in the style of one of his cotemporaries. Godey wants to know which hi 
subse ers like best, one of his e line engravings, or the coarse wooden blocks which some magazines call 
Fashion Plates. We do not \ i the ladies will like best, but we go in favor of Godey’s line engrav- 
n y od Phil } S y D p tch y 

ave own the | mn Plates to several of our lady friends, and all, in a word, prefer y’s 
the s ments of our] es, and their motto is, ** Godey’s Lady’s Book, or none 72—Port é 

l I on Plates of this razine are decid dly superior to tho e of its compet tors in bea ty, correct- 
ness, and ue.—( » I 

In re lto the Fashion | , those presented by Godey as much surpass those of his cotemporar 
the « ‘ e in the < tof them. Those offered by Godey are elegant, giv ng not on t 
Par es, | e ¢ t rated by color T of ———- are mere wood-cut 
rid ‘ r | t W ure Ire that the 1dies in our vi« ty \ i give Godt the reit 
o= ’ ind M 

| 3 contail f —two s? r. and one on wood.—Mich. Sentinel. 

] ( é e | 1 Plat cide Vv it efer We 
Mr. ¢ ; , not : ‘ , ‘ . . 

i bat i $ ei ! book’? to i ¢ n rec ved atti othce.—+( 
Cour , 

The steel Fas yn t ‘ h are given vearly in this work, are alone worth to the fair sex tl rice ¢ 
subscription. Wem efer t n to the woo en plat ; found in many of the magazines of the day.—J/ 
New : ‘ 

rhe Colored Fashions are «¢ tisite, and, in our opinion, are preferable.-—Md. Odd Fell 

( ‘ | sof } t ily superior to ———.._ That is « ir Oj on, and we are nside i 
ip ‘ rf r — \j ave? T 

I ‘ I n r ( decided by the |] es of our village, as the Lady’s B sthe 
onivt ; et | t e is no dec to make; the gument 1 jug har . 
one Geode Lac i ve yranch of art, never been ¢ ialed.—Pu vt ¢ rier 

In t num ’ Plates, two of which on steel, and the other epresenta 
yf the m r rl -¢ \ med ¢ on the reas of other m —— ( » Sentinel. 

( ey wants to know, as given two kinds of Fashion Plates, which we like best rhe colored 
one » be ir »Sny F " dy ends Ww ive ¢ ipared t two.—Mont D rat 

W ( ‘ \ ‘ zed Ladies’ |] lions dé unt vor y, and unreservy y.— 
G ! t. ; 

There are three Fashion Plates in this number, two on steel, and the other a fair representation of the 
miserable woode locks which are palmed off by other magazines.—Ohio Metropolis. 

Godey publishes one Fashion Plate, costing $814 50, and another costing $20. This is to show the dif- 
ference between his magazine and those of his imitators.— Deposit Courier. 

it is worthy of remark, that while most of the other magazines of the day present their readers with the 
wooden Fashion Plates, at a cost hardly exceeding $20, the enterprising publisher of the Lady’s Book 
furnishes them regularly on steel, at a cost of but little less than $1000.—Miflin Advertiser. ’ 


The colored Fashion Plates, as given by Godey, are very handsome and impressive, and, to our eye, are 
decidedly preferable to wood-cuts.— Waynesboro Record. 


Godey gives a steel Fashion Plate every month, at an expense of $814 50, while most of the other maga- 


zines give a common wood engraving, worth $20. It is every way the most costly and best got-up magazine 
in America.—Ohio Reveille. 
Godey’s beautiful colored steel Fashion Plates are the admiration of the ladies in this region. They are 





light is to darkness, to the miserable wooden fa ons which grace the pages of several 
‘ I 


preferred, as much as 





ther monthlies.— Ohio Jeffersonian. 
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We have consulted with several of our female friends, and we would say, in relation to the engravings, 
that Godey is ever correct.—N. C. Herald. 

The Americanized Fashion Plates in “* Godey” surpass all other efforts in that way.—N. H. Oasis. 

Godey’s Americanized Colored Fashion Plates far excel anything of the kind ever presented to the public, 
and they are the finest specimens of colored fashion plates ever executed, either in the Old or New World, 
and well may the author be proud of his designs.—N. Y. R. Advertiser. 

Godey desires to know whether the colored Fashion Plates are not preferable to the wood engravings. We 
had decided in favor of the colored ones; but not being as good a judge as the ladies, we submitted the 
question to our belter half, and the verdict was given in favor of the colored ones.—Suffolk Intelligencer. 

We say that the colored Fashion Plates are decidedly preferable to the wood-cuts.—Mich. Argus. 

The Fashion Plates which Godey presents, are richly worth the price of the magazine; and any young lady 
who believes that it is as well ‘ to be out of the world as out of the fashion,’? should subscribe at once for the 
Lady*s Book.—N. Y. B. Journal.+ 

The Fashion Plates are most tastefully got up, and are a great feature in this magazine.—N. Y. Sunday 
Allas. 








ww Dann. 


As publishing notices of one’s own publication seems to be all the rage just 
now, we annex some of the Lady's Book. 


There is no use for the other monthlies to attempt to compete with Mr. Godey. The superior finish of his 
** Book,” the variety and good quality of its reading matter, the embellishments, both useful and ornamental, 
which it contains, recommend it to the patronage of the ladies; and none should be without it, when it, with 
the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, can be had for three dollars per annum.—Pa. M. Whig. . 

It unquestionably stands at the head of ladies’ periodicals published in this or in any other country.— 
South Carolinian. 

Godey is not to be outdone in embellishments or contents; and his competitors must look out, or they will 
be too far behind to overtake him.—Mich. Sentinel. 

A more appropriate ornament for a lady’s table we cannot well conceive of. Godey does, indeed, know 
how to get out the best magazine.—N. Y. Lily. 

Godey still keeps adding to the number of embellishments, and always outstrips all of his competitors in 
this line.—JInd. Eagle. 

Godey certainly gets up such a work as to defy competition, as it is infinitely ahead of all monthly publi- 
cations of the kind in the Union.—N. Y. C. Journal. 

No publisher is so liberal as Mr. Godey in the quantity of first rate matter given in his magazine. We 
are not surprised, therefore, at the extraordinary circulation which the ‘‘ Book’? enjoys.—Miss. Democrat. 

Ladies who desire an illustrated monthly of this character, should take ‘* Godey.”’ It surpasses G——~ 
and S » both in the quantity and quality of its contents.—N. Y. Excelsior. 

As usual, Godey is again ahead of all cotemporaries. It is useless to praise Godey; his is the ‘* Book” of 
the age.— Jil. Doilar Newspaper. 

It is superb, both in engravings and reading matter; heading, as usual, all the magazines.—Ind. Valley. 

We still recommend it, to all who wish to subscribe for a magazine, as the best one published in the 
country.—Ind. News. 

Every number makes its appearance with a new improvement, something rich, which far excels any other. 
Godey spares neither expense nor pains to accomplish this end:—Ohio Eagle. 

As he is always in advance of time, he also ‘ cracks ahead”? of all the monthiies in the style of his em- 
bellishnients, and the interesting matter of its contents.——Maine Farmer. 

This is decidedly the best work of the kind, and we say this in no spirit of disparagement to the other 
periodicals. Godey has the advantage of age and experience.——Mich. Argus. 

We would recommend all who wish to take a work of this kind, to subscribe at once. The longer they 
delay, the longer they are losing its beauties.-—Suffolk Intelligencer. 

It contains more useful and interesting reading, and more engravings and of a superior kind, than any 
other work of the kind in the United States.-- Brownstown Advocate. 

Every family should take a copy; it would be money well laid out.--Va. Democrat. 

There is no flattery intended for the publisher, nor any disparagement offered to similar periodicals, when 
we say Godey carries off the palm, both in point of matter and engravings. Call and see for yourselves, and 
you will be convinced this is no fancy puff.—Ind. Democrat. 

Every lady in the country ought to read it, regularly.— Miss. Jacksonian. 

We think ‘* Godey” is far ahead of all other magazines in embellishments, and in the quantity and quality 
of its literature.— Brookville Democrat. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book is a gem, with many gems within.—-Pa. Herald. 

This magnificent and valuable lady’s literary work far surpasses its competitors in point of excellence. It 
is a well-known fact, that Godey’s Lady’s Book, with such rare attractions, cannot be competed with by any 
other work of the kind in the world.—-N. ¥. R. Advertiser. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book outstrips all works and imitations. It contains more matter, more elegant embellish- 
ments, and is, in every particular, a richer and more fascinating work than any of the kind published in our 
country, or anywhere else within our knowledge.—Ohio Bee. 

In the line of embellishments, it is confessedly without a superior, or even a rival. Every month, it gives 
its readers a book of light and graceful literature, by the best writers of the country.— Wis. Advocate. 

The ** Book”? speaks for itself, and may well defy comparison with any similar publication.-- Pa. Examiner. 

Its engravings are certainly the most beautiful specimens of art it was ever our luck to behold, while its 
reading matter—from the best pens of which America can boast—is of the most interesting, chaste, and 
sparkling character.-—-N. Y. Spa Journal. 
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ARE AGENTS AWARE 


That a more favorable opportunity is offered in the Lady’s Book to realize a handsome yearly income than 
by any other magazine in the country? It is acknowledged to be the most popular work of the day, and our 
terms are now even more liberal than they have been, since we have found out that our cotemporaries have 
altered theirs—they supposing that we, with our immense edition, could not afford as favorable terms as they 
could, We believe that more subscribers could be obtained for our magazine even at a less commission than 
any other, but we will not be undersold. We réquire the best of references—and, to save trouble, they should 


be indorsed by the postmaster of the town where the applicant resides. Address 
L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia, 
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GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK FOR OCTOBER, 1849, 


TWENTY-FOUR EXTRA PAGES. 
VOLUME XXXIX. 


—s tial 


‘*He more than fulfills all his promises.”?— The Press generally. 


THIS WORK IS PUBLISHED AT AN EXPENSE OF ABOUT $70,000 ANNUALLY; PAID TO WRITERS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS OF OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


St te ti till 


GUE CTREATSUVUBRT. 


THE LADY’S BOOK contains. monthly, eight more pages than one of the Philadelphia monthlies, and twelve more than the 
other. Four of them are extracts from the best living and dead authors, seiected by Mrs. 8. J. Hale—a perfect library of the best 
things from the best authors; from works. access to which is noi atiainable by the majority of our subscribers. This is a feawure in 


our magazine which has given great satisfaction. 
Our July number contained twenty more pages than one of our cotemporaries, and twelve more than the other. 


NUMEROUS AND SUPERB EMBELLISHMENTS. 


- THE FATHER’S GRAVE. A line engraving. By W. H. Extis. 
. BROTHER AND SISTER. Ditto. Illustrated by R. Coz, Jr. 
FREDRIKA BREMER. Illustrated, expressly for the Lady’s Book, by Mary Howirr, of London. 
. GODEY’S PARIS FASHIONS AMERICANIZED. Engraved by J. ]. PEASE. } Coimnene ham 
WOODEN BLOCK FASHIONS—after the style of a cotemporary. By W. Croome. P . 
(These Fashions are in advance of all other publications.) 
MUSIC—* Tue Heimsman’s Sonc.?? Words by Cart Lintey. Music by “ Leura.” 
. AMBITION TO RISE. By Tecrer & Lavaie. 
THE DONATION VISIT. By W. Croome. 
- MODERN CANOPY BEDSTEAD. Engraved by W. Croome. 
. MODEL COTTAGES—three engravings. By W. Croome. 
- ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT FRENCH FASHIONS—three engravings. By Te.rer & Lavuniz. 
- THE PURITAN GIRL. Illustrated by Mus. O. M. P. Lorp. 
. COTTAGE FURNITURE—five engravings. By J. Faosr. 
14. THE MONTHLY BOUQUET. By Kerry. 
15. THE WORK TABLE. GREEK SMOKING CAP. By Ketcy. 
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CONTRIBUTORS AND CONTENTS.—OCTOBER, 1849. 


The Father's Grave, by H. Hustings Weld, The Past, the Present. and the Future, by W. Wallace Shaw, a 
An Autumn Shower, HA Clara Moreton. The Cleybornes, by Miss Leslie. 
A Fragment from an Unwritten Piigrimage, Bianche of Castle, by Miss C. H Bennet.- 


Brother and Sister, by Richard Coe, Jr. A Sketch of the History of Female Costume, ee. by 4 
“2 


231 
231 
232 
- oo 
234 Mantuamaker - 
What becomes of ‘the Pins? by Juliet H. L Campbel 
238 Lines, by Wm. Channing Langdon,- 
W339 The Twin Sisters, by Mrs Mary C Renetol * 
240 Stumber. from the Italian 
241 The Puritan Girl, by Mrs. O. M. P. Lord, 
The Donation Visit, by T S. Arthur 
The Brichtest Gem in Woman's Crown, by Emmanuel Vi- 
talis Scherb,. : 
coves Furniture, 
The Monthty Bouquet. by Mrs. Anna Peyre Dinnies 
Fredrika Bremer, by Mary Howitt. 
The. Work Tabie, 
Editors’ Table, 
Bi@itove’ Beak Tabile,- «<0. scccccscssccccscrcccscccccccccne § 
et EL acc cown Gi pets so0n ce cucedsecobaunee 
Transtations of Latin Ode. 
Description of Fashion Piate for Ociober, 
Description of Uncolored Fashions, 
Chit-Chat upon the Philadelphia Fashions, 


Making, in all, twenty-three Engravings and forty-siz Contributions. 


TO LADY’S BOOK SUBSCRIBERS. 


Piease do not wait for the visits of our agents—many of them held up during the prevalence of the cholera, and have not got 
Marted yet—but remit at once. 
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TOUCHING THE LADY’S DOLLAR NEWSPAPER, 


ewspaper. 
wre POM hk as 


APRIL NUMBERS OF THE LADY’S BOOK WANTED. 


We want five copies of this number, for which we will pay fifty cents each, or give any other two succeeding numbers of this 


Leteb Baia: Newspes we again state that only subseribers who have paid the whole year in advance to us, are entitled to the 


wire el 


T. K. & P. G. COLLINS, PRINTERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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TERMS, $3 per annum, in advance. 


NOVEMBER. 


Subscriptions for subsequent years, when not paid within the year, $4. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MINSTREL, 
A NEW SYSTEM OF MUSICAL NOTATION; 


WITH A CHOICE COLLECTION OF PSALM TUNES, ANTHEMS, AND CHANTS, 


Selected from the most Popular Works in Europeand America. Designed for the Use of Churches, Singing 
Schools, and Soceities. 


BY J. B. AIKIN. 


For sale by T. K. §- P. G. COLLINS, No.1 Ledge Alley, Philadelphia ; and by Booksellers 
generally throughout the United States. 


This work possesses the following five striking advantages :-— 
7 ad A T 
I. IT TEACHES THAT ALL MUSIC IS ACTUALLY WRITTEN ON 
ONE SCALE. 

That the theory of one scale is scientifically correct, is evident from the fact, that pupils who are instructed 
on this plan, sing the same varieties of cheerful and plaintive airs with other performers, without any of the 
perplexities of major and minor scales. 

If. IT LETTERS ALL THE STAFFS ALIKE. 

To secure this simplicity and uniformity, G, the letter representing the central sound in the compass of the 
voice, is placed on the middle line. This supersedes the necessity of learning two different styles of lettering, 
as in the base and treble in the old method, while practice shows that the same end is gained. 


lil. IT NAMES THE KEY PLAINLY, INSTEAD OF INTIMATING IT 
BY COMPLICATED SIGNS. 
No person, who is perfectly instructed, requires to be told where the flats and sharps are to be found, if he 


once be informed of the place of the key. 


r yy rc ’ 
IV. IT EMPLOYS FIGURED NOTES. 

These are seven in number, representing the commonly used syllables, Doe, Ray, Mee, &c. It is gene- 
rally conceded, that it is no part of the object of musical instruction to learn to utter the syllables ; on the con- 
trary, the syllables are mere aids, by associations, to help the beginner in easily striking the sounds. Inasmuch 
as the learning of these syllables is no part of musical discipline, they ought to be made known by means that 
will impose the least labor upon the pupil; and it is far easier learning them from the shape of the note, than, 
as in the old method, by counting the lines and spaces on the staff. 


V. IT EMPLOYS THREE MODES OF TIME. 


The system employed in this book greatly abridges the labor of acquiring a practical and exact knowledge 
of the whole subject of time. In three different modes, every variety of length is shown to be embraced, 
which the old system comprised in at least nine different varieties of measure. 

By taking all these five changes together, we are free to say that they have removed at least two-thirds of 
all the difficulties of acquiring a clear and thorough knowledge of the theory and principles of music. It only 
requires an experiment of fifteen or twenty lessons to convince the most skeptical, that music may be easily 
learned, as a science, by every person possessed of ordinary capacity. 


LOL LOL PLL LOL LOLOL AL ALL ALL 


AIKIN’S JUVENILE MINSTREL. 


The JUVENILE MINSTREL; a New System of Musical Notation, with a choice collection of Moral and 
Sacred Songs, designed for Juvenile Singing Schools, Public Schools, Juvenile Concerts, Select Classes, and 
Family Circles. By J. B. AIKIN. Published on the same Notation as the Christian Minstrel. 

For sale by T. K. & P. G. COLLINS, Philadelphia ; and by Booksellers generally. 


RECOMMENDATORY NOTICES. 
Of the numerous highly recommendatory notices we have received of the work, we have 
only space to insert the following :— 
From Professor Bronson. 


Dr. Upson—Dear Sir: I have received your note, with a copy of the ‘ Christian Minstrel,” by Mr- 
A1kin ; and to say that I am pleased with his improvements, is but faint praise: I am delighted with them, 
and hail them as precursors to a more general diffusion of musical science andart. The more universally 
accessible a good thing is, the greater blessing it will be to mankind; and that the Christian Minstrel will 
greatly facilitate the acquisition and practice of music, I have no doubt; and trust both author and teachers 
will meet with abundant success. Yours, with esteem, C. P. BRONSON. 


From the Christian Observer. 


To simplify whatever is complex, is one of the great purposes to which the genius of the age is applied. 
The results of this process may be seen in most of the text- books in our schools, and in every scientific manual. 
In the work before us, we have an illustration of this process in the science of music. As we are not prepared, 
from personal knowledge, to speak of its merits, we subjoin the estimate of another. 

The Rev. Dr. Newton, in a recent letter to the editor, says: «I have examined the work thoroughly, 
and do not hesitate to say, that the changes made by Mr. Aikin, in the mode of writing music, and of 
presenting the whole subject, must, as soon as they are examined and appreciated, throw all previous 
publications into the shade. The system is founded in nature—it is simple; and, in fact, the only consistent, 
intelligible system that has ever been devised.” 













































































CROCHET ILLUSION. 


See description, 
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